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PREFATORY  NOTE. 

The  Commencement  Exercises  which  were  held  June 
i6th-i9th  included  the  celebration  of  the  75th  Anni- 
versary of  the  Founding  of  the  College.  The  exercises 
were  largely  affected  by  this  celebration,  and  the  addresses 
on  this  account  possess  more  than  a  temporary  value. 
The  more  formal  ones,  with  the  exception  of  that  made 
on  Commencement  Day  to  the  graduating  class  by  James 
Gayley,  Esq.,  Sc.D.,  of  the  class  of  1876,  are  printed 
in  this  number  of  the  Bulletin.  Mr.  Gayley's  address 
is  not  printed  in  accordance  with  his  own  wishes.  A 
number  of  the  informal  addresses  were  of  great  interest. 
Governor  Stuart,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Governor  Hughes, 
of  New  York,  made  very  striking  speeches  at  the  alumni 
dinner,  and  the  other  speakers  on  that  occasion,  Rev. 
Robert  H.  Nassau,  D.D.,  John  Yeomans  Boyd,  Esq., 
H.  W.  Cattell,  M.D.,  Hon.  Robert  Snodgrass,  Rev.  John 
B.  Laird,  D.D.,  Robert  E.  James,  Esq.,  and  N.  G.  Moore, 
Esq.,  spoke  upon  themes  connected  with  the  history 
and  work  of  the  College  in  a  way  which  deserves  a  fuller 
record. 

The  alumni  dinner,  which  for  many  years  has  been 
given  by  the  "Ladies  of  Easton"  to  the  Commencement 
guests,  was  this  year  served  in  a  large  tent  on  the  north 
campus,  as  no  building  on  the  grounds  was  large  enough 
to  meet  the  demands  of  so  great  an  occasion.  The 
capacity  of  the  tent  was  taxed  to  the  utmost.  No  such 
gathering  of  the  alumni  has  ever  been  seen.  And  the 
beauty  of  the  scene,  the  perfection  of  the  arrange- 
ments, and  the  excellence  of  the  speeches  left  an  impres- 
sion which  will  long  remain  with  those  who  were  present. 


Rev.  Kthelbert  D.  Warfield,  D.D.,  LID. 
President  of  Lafayette  College 


BACCALAUREATE  SERMON. 

PRESIDENT  ETHELBERT  D.  WARFIEU),  D.D. 
Text :  Hebrews  12,  1,  2. 
"Wherefore  seeing  we  also  are  compassed  about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of 
-witnesses  let  us  lay  aside  every  weight  and  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset 
us,  and  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  looking  unto 
Jesus  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith  who  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before 
him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  throne  of  God." 

Seventy  years  ago  a  great  meeting  was  held  in  Fanueil 
Hall,  Boston — that  cradle  of  liberty — to  denounce  the 
murder  of  Lovejoy  by  the  mob  in  Alton,  111.  One  after 
another  of  the  great  advocates  of  liberty  had  spoken, 
when  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State  rose  and  eulogized 
the  murderers.  Wendell  Phillips,  then  an  unproved 
youth,  was  called  upon  to  reply.  He  rose  in  that  historic 
building,  to  whose  story  he  was  to  add  so  many  bright 
pages,  and  looking  about  upon  the  memorials  of  a  glorious 
past  and  the  portraits  of  the  patriots  who  had  made 
the  name  of  liberty  dear  to  every  American,  he  said: 
"When  I  heard  the  gentleman  *  *  *  I  thought 
those  pictured  lips  would  have  broken  into  voice  to  re- 
buke  the   recreant   American." 

The  great  assembly  broke  into  instant  applause,  showing 
that  if  those  pictured  lips  were  mute,  the  dear  memory 
of  the  immortal  dead  still  spoke  to  the  heart  as  clearly 
as  of  old. 

The  appeal  that  the  writer  of  this  epistle  makes  to  the 
Hebrews  is  the  same  as  that  made  by  Wendell  Phillips 
to  his  Bostonians,  but  the  figure  is  different.  To  us  the 
hall  hung  round  with  pictures  of  the  good  and  great  who 
have  dared  and  died  for  human  freedom  and  national 
honor  is  the  more  familiar  scene  upon  which  to  set  such 
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a  dramatic  appeal.  But  the  writer  of  this  epistle  wrote 
under  Greek  influences,  to  a  world  full  of  Greek  thought 
and  feeling,  and  so  his  scene  setting  is  Greek;  a  setting 
as  familiar  to  a  college  audience  to-day  as  it  was  to  a 
world  accustomed  to  the  blue  Ionian  weather,  or  over- 
arched by  the  cloudless  Syrian  sky.  He  pictures  for 
us  the  stadium,  with  the  runners  stripped  for  the  contest, 
while  row  upon  row  rise  the  benches  of  the  spectators, 
thronged,  not  merely  with  a  casual  crowd  of  holiday 
seekers  but  with  the  glorious  company  of  those 
who  in  an  earlier — and  it  may  be  in  a  greater — 
day  had  run  the  same  course  and  won  the  victor's  crowns 
in  the  same  arena.  The  runners  know  the  story  of  their 
achievements.  That  story  has  been  told  again  and  again 
in  the  long  days  of  patient  training.  To  them  the  thought 
is  not  merely  to  win,  but  to  win  as  such  and  such  an  one 
triumphed  upon  such  and  such  a  famous  day.  They  scan 
the  benches  for  this  and  that  well-known  face,  they  cast 
furtive  glances  to  meet  this  and  that  kindly  eye,  they 
pray  in  the  tense  moment  ere  the  word  is  given  for  victory 
indeed,  but  how  much  more  that  with  the  crown  may 
come  the  approving  nod,  it  may  be  the  applauding  shout 
of  some  one  of  that  bright  band  whose  triumphs  are  a 
part  of  national  history. 

Perhaps,  most  inspiring  of  all,  among  those  who  govern 
the  course  is  one  esteemed  above  all  others,  from  whose 
hand  the  victors  shall  receive  the  laurel.  The  eyes 
that  sweep  the  wide  circuit  of  the  stadium,  will  brighten 
as  they  mark  each  famous  form,  but  only  when  they 
rest  upon  that  noblest  among  the  noble  will  they  find 
a  fixed  and  final  resting  place:  an  inspiration  for  the 
struggle,  a  goal  at  which  all  struggle  ends. 

Do  we  not  behold  the  "cloud  of  witnesses,"  shall  we 
not  strip  us  for  the  race   "laying  aside  every  weight," 
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is  not  Jesus,  who  triumphed  as  none  other  ever  triumphed, 
the  one  to  whom  we  look  to  award  the  victor's  crown  ? 

Such  is  the  figure  in  which  the  writer  after  depicting  the 
heroes  of  Hebrew  history,  endeavors  to  interpret  that 
history  as  but  a  preparation  for  the  coming  of  Jesus, 
and  as  finding  its  consummation  in  his  life  and  work. 

The  main  method  of  this  whole  letter  is  that  of  type 
and  antitype;  the  law  was  but  the  type  of  the  gospel, 
Moses  and  Joshua  and  the  rest,  but  types  of  Jesus.  He 
does  not  refuse  to  recognize  the  glories  of  Israel's  history, 
he  rejoices  in  them  all.  Yea,  he  even  finds  them  height- 
ened by  the  splendor  of  the  antitypes  now  revealed  in 
all  the  beauty  of  holiness,  in  all  the  sublimity  of  divinest 
sacrifice  and  suffering,  in  all  the  sufficiency  of  his  power 
to  save.  His  position  is  the  only  sound  one  for  the  ad- 
vocate of  any  cause;  the  past  is  only  the  promise  of  the 
future.  The  deeds  that  have  been  done  can  never  be 
as  great  as  the  faith  that  inspired  them.  The  material 
form  can  never  be  as  important  as  the  spiritual  essence. 

We  do  not  stand  to-day  at  one  of  the  turning  points 
of  the  history  of  this  College.  The  occasion  we  celebrate 
is  purely  artificial.  I  have  no  solemn  word  of  warning 
to  utter,  no  paean  of  thanksgiving  to  sound.  We  have 
simply  elected  to  take  note  of  the  passing  of  a  period 
of  time  and  to  seize  upon  it  as  a  possible  factor  in  the 
progressive  work  which  we  are  daily  seeking  to  promote. 
What  I  shall  endeavor  to  say  would  have  been  appro- 
priate last  year,  and  will  be  as  appropriate  next.  The 
vision  of  the  cloud  of  witnesses  should  inspire  and  stim- 
ulate us  every  day,  and  no  day  should  pass  without 
advancing  us  on  our  course  while  we  look  to  Jesus,  the 
author  and  finisher  of  our  faith.  For  the  race  is  no  short 
dash,   no   Marathon   race   with   high   tidings  of  decisive 
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victory,  it  is  not  even  a  Whitman  race  across  a  conti- 
nent to  save  a  province  to  a  great  nation,  it  is  a  life-long- 
pursuit  for  which  metaphors  and  similes  fail  us,  but 
not  strength  for  the  road,  not  goal  for  the  gaining. 

The  zeal  for  education  which  characterizes  our  country 
had  its  roots  in  the  movement  which  we  know  as  the 
Renaissance — the  new  birth  which  ushered  in  what 
we  call  modern  times;  and  specifically  in  two  great  ele- 
ments of  that  movement,  the  Revival  of  Learning  and 
the  Protestant  Reformation.  Most  definitely  we  owe 
that  zeal  to  the  genius  of  Martin  Luther,  who  first  grasped 
the  importance  of  elementary  and  universal  education 
and  of  John  Calvin,  who  made  liberty  the  necessity  of 
advancing  man  and  knowledge  of  the  truth  the  basis 
of  the  right  to  liberty.  These  two  men,  the  greatest 
educators  and  the  greatest  statesmen  of  modern  times, 
set  in  motion  the  forces  which  worked  out  the  educational 
systems  of  Holland,  Germany  and  America,  and  which 
have  waged  a  steadily  gaining  fight  with  aristocratic 
reaction  in  church  and  State  and  ignorant  atheism 
among  the  masses  in  less  fortunate  lands.  From  the  first 
the  great  body  of  emigrants  to  America  were  inspired 
by  Luther's  and  Calvin's  zeal  for  a  knowledge  adequate 
to  the  possession  of  "an  open  bible;"  and  it  was  only 
in  due  course  that  there  should  have  moved  in  Easton 
the  spirit  which  desires  more  knowledge  and  especially 
for  the  oncoming  generation.  This  is  no  less  true  though 
there  sat  at  the  council  table  of  that  first  meeting  in 
White's  Hotel,  in  Center  Square,  on  December  27,  1824, 
the  bogie  of  fear  of  "priest-craft."  The  receding  wave 
of  eighteenth  century  deism  was  abroad  in  the  land  and 
conspicuous  in  school  and  college  controversies  just  then, 
and  there  has  been  enough  and  to  spare  of  ecclesiastical 
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bigotry  in  every  age  to  make  men  realize  the  importance 
of  religious  liberty.  They  only  made  the  common  mis- 
take of  thinking  that  a  religious  bigot  is  worse  than 
an  irreligious  bigot,  and  in  thinking  that  the  free  churches 
of  America  were  in  danger  of  falling  under  the  reac- 
tionism  that  has  been  the  besetting  sin  of  the  established 
churches  of  monarchies.  For  more  than  five  years  the 
promoters  of  the  college  worked  towards  the  consumma- 
tion of  their  hopes,  and  it  was  not  until  May  9,  1832,  that 
their  hopes  were  realized  and  the  college  opened  under 
the  presidency  of  Rev.  George  Junkin. 

The  first  resolve  that  no  ordained  minister  of  any 
church  should  have  a  place  in  the  faculty  had  a  strange 
and  striking  reversal  in  this.  No  man  could,  indeed, 
have  been  freer  from  that  ultramontanism  which  was 
the  bug-bear  of  the  time.  But  no  man  could  have  been 
more  zealous  for  religion,  more  absolute  in  his  faith  in 
organized  Christianity,  or  more  aggressive  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  cause  he  served.  And  the  men  he  gathered 
round  him  and  the  men  who  were  trained  under  him, 
the  members  of  many  and  various  Christian  Churches, 
were  as  distinctly  members  of  the  church  militant  as  he. 
Indeed  it  was  the  faith  that  led  Abraham  to  forsake 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  that  led  Puritan  and  Huguenot  and 
German  to  become  exiles  in  this  rude  land;  it  was  the 
faith  that  led  Moses  to  refuse  to  be  called  the  son  of 
Pharaoh's  daughter  and  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people 
of  God,  that  led  George  Junkin  to  struggle  to  establish 
this  college  on  this  lovely  hill.  That  faith  and  that  faith 
alone  sustained  him  in  the  long  and  ofttimes  bitter  con- 
flict. He  gave  not  only  his  abilities,  but  his  money 
when  he  had  little  to  give  and  none  to  spare — and  his  credit 
when  his  money  gave  out,  and  none  were  found  to  help. 
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The  struggle  to  maintain  the  College  in  a  community 
as  yet  with  little  realized  wealth,  to  raise  money  for 
buildings,  equipment  and  endowment  is  easily  appreciated 
even  in  our  time.  Let  us  not  forget  that  Dr.  Junkin 
did  more  than  maintain  this  struggle,  more  than  keep 
before  the  eyes  of  all  the  vision  beautiful  of  the  College 
that  should  be.  He  kept  before  a  time  that,  even  more 
than  ours,  forsook  culture  and  the  pursuit  of  learning 
for  its  own  sake,  the  value  of  the  higher  education  and 
he  vindicated  the  place  of  religion  in  the  culture  of  char- 
acter. 

When  the  call  to  another  institution  (Miami  University) 
came  to  him  as  a  promise  of  rest  and  restoration  of  jaded 
nerves,  he  by  personal  solicitation  secured  as  his  suc- 
cessor, the  able  and  scholarly  John  W.  Yeomans.  Dr. 
Yeomans  had  been  most  fortunate  in  his  associations: 
classmate  of  Mark  Hopkins  at  Williams,  he  had  succeeded 
James  W.  Alexander,  that  prince  among  preachers, 
in  the  First  Church  of  Trenton,  and  he  was  destined 
to  a  noble  pastorate  of  many  years  at  Danville,  Pa. 
The  burden  of  the  College  which  he  bravely  and  success- 
fully bore,  proved  irksome  to  him  and  after  less  than 
four  years  he  surrendered  it  to  Dr.  Junkin,  who  returned 
refreshed  from  his  western  experiment.  But  though 
the  classes  grew,  the  funds  did  not,  and  at  last  in  1848, 
Dr.  Junkin  bade  farewell  to  "lovely  Lafayette."  These 
two  men  in  the  sixteen  years  of  their  devoted  labors, 
by  their  faith  and  their  scholarship,  fixed  the  character 
of  the  College.  Dr.  Nassau  lent  his  name  and  his  scholar- 
ship to  it  for  a  brief  season,  and  in  1850  the  change  in 
the  relations  of  the  College  took  place  which  recognized 
the  inability  of  the  community  to  sustain  it,  the  un- 
willingness of  the  State  to  do  so,  and  which  placed  it 
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under  the  care  of  the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  change  was  marked  by  the  election  of  Rev.  D.  B. 
McLean,  D.D.,  to  the  presidency,  and  the  first  concerted 
movement  for  raising  endowment — which  resulted  in 
securing  100,000,  a  very  great  sum  for  that  day.  No 
change  was  made  in  the  College  instruction  because  of 
the  new  church  connection.  Complaint  had  long  before 
been  made  that  it  was  in  spirit  a  sectarian  institution 
and  "that  the  students  were  required  to  attend  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  on  the  Sabbath."  It  has  even  been 
noted  by  a  historian  of  the  College  that  the  College  has 
enjoyed  much  more  non-Presbyterian  patronage  since 
than  before  it  became  connected  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Certain  it  is  that  no  effort  has  ever  been  made 
to  introduce  any  kind  of  ecclesiasticism  into  the  College, 
but  from  Dr.  Junkin's  day  to  this  the  College  has  stood 
for  a  vital  faith  in  religion  as  the  very  foundation  of 
character,  and  for  a  definite  evangelical  Christianity 
as  the  very  essence  of  religion. 

The  time  does  not  permit  me  to  dwell  on  the  administra- 
tions of  the  four  presidents,  each  of  whom  for  a  consider- 
able period  presided  over  the  College,  Drs.  McLean, 
McPhail,  Cattell  and  Knox,  nor  to  do  more  than  mention 
the  two  eminent  men  who  have  served  the  College  as  acting 
presidents,  Dr.  Traill  Green  and  Judge  Kirkpatrick. 
Let  me  only  pause  to  mark  how  amid  the  cloud  of  witnes- 
ses the  great  achievements  of  Dr.  Cattell' s  administration 
testify  to  his  devotion  and  success,  his  skill  in  securing- 
great  teachers,   and   his  charm  in  winning  benefactors. 

I  have  said  that  Dr.  Junkin  was  not  absorbed  in  the 
material  things  which  remain  to  testify  of  his  admin- 
istration, but  that  intellectual  and  moral  culture  were 
given  their  just  place.     It  is  in  these  things  that  the  Col- 
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lege  is  most  worthy  of  our  love.  And  it  is  in  these  things 
that  the  professors  demand  an  equal,  if  not  greater,  mead 
of  praise  than  the  presidents.  Yet  how  shall  they  be 
fittingly  remembered  on  this  day.  Some  of  them  are 
recalled  by  the  tablets  on  these  walls,  many  of  them  are 
enshrined  in  your  memories,  all  of  them  have  a  place 
in  the  roll  of  honor  of  the  College,  in  the  gratitude  of  all 
who  shall  gather  on  this  hill  during  this  festal  week. 
You  can  best  realize  what  they  were  and  what  we  owe 
to  them  by  a  just  appreciation  of  the  men  who  to-day 
carry  the  burden  and  do  the  work  of  the  College.  From 
that  nestor  who  in  the  sunny  autumn  of  his  years  looks 
down  from  the  summit  of  assured  achievement;  whose 
scholarship  has  suffered  nothing  from  his  faith,  and  his 
faith  no  abatement  from  his  scholarship;  whose  learning 
has  not  robbed  us  of  the  example  of  the  Christian  home; 
whose  sons  and  daughters  are  but  the  more  intimate 
circle  of  a  vast  concourse  reverencing  and  revering  him 
as  a  spiritual  father;  from  him  to  the  least  of  those  who 
teach,  they  who  stand  for  the  ideals  of  to-day  are  the 
worthy  peers  of  those  who  have  taught  in  any  epoch 
of  the  College's  history.  No  false  modesty  shall  restrain 
me  from  this  recognition  of  the  teachers  of  to-day.  Nor 
shall  I  omit  to  add  that  the  College  is  happy  to-day  as 
it  has  been  in  the  past  in  most  loyal  and  devoted  servants 
in  its  various  departments  outside  of  the  faculty  of  in- 
struction, in  the  treasurer's  and  the  registrar's  office, 
in  the  library,  in  those  less  conspicuous  offices  of  daily 
service  performed  by  the  janitors  and  others  in  the  build- 
ings and  upon  the  grounds,  upon  whom  fall  much  of  the 
burden  of  the  College  life — and  especially  of  such  a  cele- 
bration— and  too   little  of  the  praise. 

And  who  shall  tell  the  bead  roll  of  the  trustees  and  mark 
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each  bead  with  a  fitting  prayer?  At  the  head  of  the  roll 
stands  James  Madison  Porter,  patriot,  and  statesman, 
twenty-five  years  president  of  the  board;  in  the  midst 
Pardee;  all  who  know  Mr.  Hollenback,  the  president 
of  to-day,  love,  honor  and  revere  him;  all  who  study 
here  are  enriched  by  his  benevolence.  And  the  bene- 
factors! Some  out  of  the  wealth  that  God  had  lent  to 
them  have  built  the  buildings  that  beautify  these  grounds ; 
some  have  given  to  the  endowment,  some  have  hidden 
their  gifts  to  men  and  only  left  them  to  be  seen  of  him 
who  knoweth  the  secrets  of  the  heart;  some  have  cast 
into  our  treasury  the  widow's  mite — of  all  the  gifts  we 
may  say:  May  God  add  to  them  his  blessing;  of  these 
last  we  may  confidently  declare :     He  will. 

There  may  be  some  to-day  who  would  not  only  remind 
us  not  to  despise  the  day  of  small  things,  the  glory  of 
which  day,  I  have  endeavored  to  unveil, — but  would  tell 
us  that  the  earlier  days  were  better;  the  older  men  were 
wiser;  the  former  work  was  better  done.  To  these,  if  there 
be  any  such,  I  would  simply  say:  no  progress  is  possible 
without  change,  no  change  can  be  made  without  loss, 
but  a  college  must  be  progressive. 

But  if  change  is  inevitable  it  need  not  affect  all  things. 
There  are  some  eternal  verities,  some  immutable  things. 
Nay  more,  it  is  even  true  that  the  changes  that  make 
for  progress  rather  affect  the  form  of  things  than  go  to 
their  essence.  The  great  purposes  of  life  are  carried 
out  under  many  and  widely  different  forms,  the  great  ideals 
find  expression  in  men  of  strikingly  various  tempera- 
ments and  external  appearance.  This  was  the  lesson 
that  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  was  trying  to  enforce — - 
that  Jesus  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions of  Israel.     This  is  the  lesson  which  we  read  in  the 
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lives  of  the  heroes  of  human  liberty  when  we  find  the 
same  end  in  the  hearts  of  such  men  as  Paul,  the  apostle; 
Alfred,  the  king;  Cromwell,  the  regicide;  Samuel  Adams, 
the  agitator;  Washington,  the  rebel;  and  Lincoln,  the 
innovator.  We  do  not  call  them  by  these  titles,  it  is 
true;  but  we  have  the  clue  to  their  lives,  and  we  think 
we  see  how  we  and  they  with  God — "Are  marching  on." 
So  in  the  twists  and  turns  of  educational  progress,  we 
think  we  see,  despite  the  long,  slow  sweeps  that  scarcely 
seem  to  rise,  the  steady  progress  of  a  large  spiral  swinging 
surely  to  the  light. 

For  this  College  let  me  express  the  hope  that  three 
things  may  never  cease  to  be  given  the  same  broad  em- 
phasis  that   they   have   ever    received. 

The  first  place  in  the  educational  purpose  of  this  College 
is  the  education  of  youth.  May  we  never  befog  that  fact. 
May  Lafayette  College  never  become  a  classical  school, 
a  scientific  school,  a  school  of  engineering,  or  of  chemistry; 
any  of  these,  nor  all  of  these  combined.  Let  it  remain 
as  it  was  founded  to  be — a  college  for  boys — for  the  making 
of  men.  Do  not  underestimate  the  importance  of  the 
point.  It  means  everything  in  the  attitude  of  the  teacher 
and  the  taught.  The  college  for  boys  puts  its  stress 
on  the  boy — the  duty  of  the  professor  is  to  teach  the  boy 
(not  Latin,  or  mathematics  or  philosophy — but  the  boy), 
the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  is  for  making  a  man  of 
the  boy,  and  of  the  boy  to  play  the  man,  whether  he 
become  a  scholar  or  not. 

In  the  second  place  this  College  has  from  the  first  under- 
taken to  give  a  better  education  than  the  times  or  the 
community  seemed  to  demand.  It  has  not  yielded  its 
ideal  to  ignorant  vaporings  about  the  need  of  a  more 
practical  training,  or  the  passing  of  classical  education. 
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It  has  been  assured  that  its  duty  was  to  elevate  public 
opinion,  to  teach  boys  what  they  ought  to  know,  to  dis- 
cipline as  well  as  inform  the  mind,  and  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere of  intellectual  culture  which  would  be  a  force  in 
the    mental    development    of    all    its    students. 

In  the  third  place  the  College  has  stood  for  a  consistent 
corporate  unity,  which  its  relations  to  community  and 
church  have  not  merely  sanctioned,  but  have  required. 
It  has  not  been  swept  out  of  its  course  by  the  unrealizable 
demand  of  contemporary  German  scholastic  life,  for  ab- 
solute freedom  of  learning  and  teaching.  That  principle 
is  at  once  the  sister  of  anarchy  and  the  mother  of  strife. 
This  college  has  set  truth  above  liberty,  and  found  that 
it  is  truth  which  maketh  free.  It  has  ever  believed 
that  it  is  not  the  disciples  of  truth  who  are  stirrers  up 
of  strife,  nor  the  possessors  of  precious  knowledge  who  are 
radical  in  its  propagation.  Confident  that  all  knowledge 
and  all  truth  are  one  in  Him  who  is  the  source  of  knowledge 
and  the  truth  itself,  it  has  never  believed  that  science  and 
revelation  could  be  opposed,  and  never  feared  to  introduce 
into  its  courses  of  instruction  any  branch  of  human  knowl- 
edge that  was  well  attested.  But  behind  it  all  has  lain 
the  perfect  confidence  that  the  great  principles  of  evangel- 
ical religion  were  as  well  attested  as  the  broad  basis  of 
mathematical  science — and  till  the  multiplication  table 
and  the  rule  of  three  are  no  longer  depended  on  I  trust 
that  the  sinfulness  of  sin,  the  free  grace  of  God,  and  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  shall  be  the  basis  not 
only  of  the  preaching  in  this  chapel,  but  of  the  life  upon  this 
campus. 

The  writer  to  the  Hebrews  dwelt  long  and  lovingly 
upon  the  past,  but  his  purpose  was  to  assure  his  readers 
of  a  yet  more  glorious  future.     Yet  of  that  future  he  gave 
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no  definite  prophetic  picture,  no  bright  apocalyptic 
vision.  He  only  appealed  to  them  to  be  true  to  their 
principles  and  to  give  a  larger  interpretation  to  them, 
and  to  find  the  warrant  for  their  faith  in  the  person  of 
Jesus   Christ. 

Let  me  follow  his  example.  What  the  future  has  in 
store  for  this  College  is  matter  for  prayer  not  prophecy. 
But  O !  how  beautiful  it  is  to-day,  how  radiant  in  its 
robe  of  summer's  weaving,  how  clothed  upon  with  gifts 
of  man's  unselfish  giving,  how  rich  in  memories  of  the  be- 
loved dead,  how  joyous  in  the  teeming  life  of  youth, 
how  strong  in  proved  capacity  to  train  men  to  do  the  work 
of  a  great  land  in  a  great  age,  how  fortunate  in  the  favor 
of  our  gracious  God. 

No  picture  will  I  try  to  paint  of  any  better  time  than 
this.  In  this  that  God  has  given  let  us  rejoice,  and  for 
it  render  him  all  praise. 

But  do  you  join  with  me  in  this  prayer?  We  ask  not 
what,  nor  how,  O  Lord,  but  this  we  pray,  that  to  the  end 
of  time  this  College  may  be  steadfast  for  the  truth,  loyal 
to  liberty,  a  maker  of  unselfish  men,  simple  in  service, 
and  serene  in  faith ;  unvexed  at  home  by  discords,  doubts 
and  fears,  pouring  a  stream  of  manhood  pure  and  strong 
into  the  wide  ocean  of  humanity,  and  holding  through 
the  far  compass  of  the  whole  round  world  its  sons  in 
loyalty    to    truth    and    Thee. 

The  writer  to  the  Hebrews  found  his  hardest  task 
in  proving  to  his  readers  that  Israel  did  not  exist  for 
itself,  but  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Let  us  be  persuaded  by  his  pleading  that  our  College  does 
not  exist  for  itself,  but  for  the  glory  of  .God.  That  it 
does  its  work  best  when  it  serves  God  in  each  generation 
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most.  And  let  us  remember  as  we  dwell  on  type  and  anti- 
type that  though  we  think  most  to-day  of  our  College,  and 
the  cloud  of  witnesses  that  we  most  clearly  see  are  those 
who  have  learned  and  labored  here;  yet  for  us  too  is  the 
larger  concourse  that  the  inspired  pen  painted  upon  his 
canvass.  Yea,  what  a  cloud  are  they,  massed  in  what 
rifts  of  heaven,  the  young  and  old  who  have  borne  witness 
by  their  faith,  some  here  at  home  in  humble  lives  of  slow 
unfolding,  some  on  sad  scenes  of  bitter  martyrdom  like 
Lowenthal,  in  Afghanistan,  and  Peale,  in  China,  some 
widely  honored  and  some  but  little  known,  and  with  them 
all  who  through  the  Christian  centuries  have  lived  and  died 
in  service  of  the  truth,  and  beyond  each  "happy  Israelite ;" 
yea,  all  the  redeemed  out  of  every  land  and  every  nation; 
but  let  us  forget  them  all  and  fix  our  eyes  upon  Jesus, 
the  author  and  perfecter  of  our  faith,  "true  vision  of  true 
beauty,"  who  alone  can  give  us  the  crown  of  victory. 

"Strive,   man,   to  win   that  glory, 

Toil,  man,  to  gain  that  light ; 
Send  hope   before  to   grasp  it 

Till  hope  be  lost  in  sight. 
Till  Jesus  gives  the  portion 

To  blessed  souls  above, 
Their  one  and  only  anthem 

The  fulness  of  his  love." 

Young  Gentlemen  of  the  Class  of  iqoj: 

It  does  not  need  the  skill  of  an  orator,  nor  the  inspired 
pen  of  the  writer  of  this  beautiful  apology  for  the  glori- 
ous gospel  of  the  blessed  God,  to  conjure  up  before  your 
eyes  to-day  the  cloud  of  witnesses.  On  this  historic  day 
they  throng  you  on  every  side,  they  speak  to  you  in  accents 
of  warm  affection,  of  eager  interest,  of  hearty  congratu- 
lation.    You  have  run  your  first  course,  you  have  at- 
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tairted  the  goal,  the  first  crown  of  victory  is  yours.  Even 
now  the  plaudits   are   ringing  in   your  ears! 

My  task   is   twofold: 

First,  to  remind  you  that  the  achievement  of  to-day 
should  be  but  the  earnest  of  a  larger  victory  to-morrow. 
That  as  you  have  spent  four  years  upon  this  first  course, 
which  have  been  years  of  hard  attainment  as  the  four 
long  laps  have  been  slowly  run,  so  you  must  with  weariness 
and  faintness,  but  with  high  courage  and  unfailing  faith,, 
struggle  even  to  the  end.  Life  if  it  be  nobly  lived  has 
ever  been  a  course  hardly  run. 

And,  second,  to  point  you  to  Him,  the  author  and 
perfecter  of  our  Faith,  who  is  at  once  the  inspiration 
and  the  goal.  I  would  have  him  be  to  you  so  real  on  this 
day,  that  as  the  runner  forgets  the  crowd,  as  straining 
to  the  finish  he  fixes  his  eyes  only  on  the  goal,  so  you,  as  you 
lift  your  eyes  to-day,  even  as  the  disciples  on  another 
summer's  day,  on  another  mount  of  privilege,  shall  forget 
the  witnesses,  and   behold   "JESUS  ONLY." 

Life  is  a  treadmill  some  would  say;  a  long  and  dreary 
drudgery.  They  who  say  such  things  do  not  behold  Him 
who  is  the  goal.  To  those  who  do,  it  is  a  race  whose 
crown  is  well  assured.  It  has  its  tedious  laps,  its  round 
on  round.  Forenoon  and  afternoon  and  night;  forenoon 
and  afternoon  and  night;  the  weary  round  repeats  itself.. 
Yea,  that  is  life. 

11  Make  this  forenoon  sublime 
This  afternoon,   a  psalm, 
This  night,   a  prayer, 
And  Time  is  conquered, 
And  thy  crown  is  won." 


Rev.  IvEighton  W.  Eckard,  D.D.,  '66 
Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bible  Society 


SERMON  BEFORE  THE  BRAINERD  SOCIETY. 

RKV.  I,EIGHTON  W.  KCKARD,  D.D.,   '66. 

Text:  Genesis,    12,  4. 

*'  And  Abram  was  seventy  and  five  years  old  when  he  departed  out  of  Haran." 

The  75th  year  of  Abram' s  life  deserves  to  be  signalized. 
It  was  then  his  moral  manhood  outran  former  limitations, 
and  awakened  to  the  stirrings  of  a  larger  plan  and  purpose. 
From  being  a  good  man,  he  determined  to  be  good  for 
a  great  deal.  His  mind  had  received  a  Divine  impres- 
sion, and  the  clear  vista  of  duty  opened  before  him. 
He  had  been  shown  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it.  Beyond 
the  subjective  evidence  of  God's  call,  he  realized  the 
objective  power  of  God's  energy  impelling  the  soul  to 
an  outworking,  ongoing  course  of  ever  new  achievement. 
So  influenced  he  left  Haran,  and  became  the  World's 
first  Pilgrim  Father;  the  pioneer  of  the  ever-growing 
migration  westward,  the  leader  of  all  such,  in  every 
age,  who  have  been,  or  are — or  may  become  providen- 
tially united  to  progress.  He  went  forth  from  Chaldea 
that  he  might  seek,  and  haply  find,  fair  Canaan.  He 
gave  up  the  Pagan  Land — and  urged  his  way  to  the  Land 
of  Promise. 

Broadly  viewed,  our  text  might  almost  be  paraphrased 
by  the  term  "Education."  For  is  not  education  the 
process  whereby  we  can  be  led  out  of  the  lesser  expe- 
riences of  life  into  a  purpose  to  reach  all  God  meant  us 
to  be,  and  made  us  capable  of  becoming? 

And  if  God  ever  called  one  man  by  a  process  of  enlight- 
enment, may  he  not  similarly  summon  many  men?  Does 
not  His  voice  speak  through  a  liberal  training,  saying 
to  each  mind  enriched  with  knowledge :    yours  is  a  great 
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responsibility.  It  behooves  you  to  determine  your 
vocation,  to  find  that  to  which  you  are  best  adapted, 
to  shape  the  issues  of  your  life,  and  take  the  place  to 
which  you  are  assigned  in  the  general  plan  of  the  world's 
development. 

Because  yours  has  been  the  privilege  of  training, 
discipline,  learning — therefore  as  Emerson  has  so  finely 
said:  "Raise  yourselves  from  private  considerations, 
and  breathe  and  live  in  illustrious  thoughts."  Yes, 
and  let  it  also  be  your  resolve  to  reach  the  realm  of  ef- 
fectiveness in  action.  The  obligation  of  the  scholar 
is  to  gather  himself  up  and  go  on,  in  a  career  where  each 
new  achievement  suggests  another.  The  step  must 
be  taken  out  of  the  academic  circle,  into  the  world  of 
wider  circumference.  Coming  from  somewhere  you 
must  count  for  something. 

Von  Moltke,  the  successful  German  strategist,  built 
up  the  glory  of  one  nation,  and  broke  the  pride  of  another 
by  adherence  to  his  constant  resolve — "First  weigh, 
then  venture." 

And  Francis  Xavier,  college-bred  in  Paris,  took  the 
initiative  in  carrying  the  cross  to  India,  Japan  and  China, 
maintaining  a  unity  of  purpose,  against  unparalleled  op- 
position,— by  the  force  of  the  thought  he  once  expressed : 
"Ease  can  wait."  Life,  to  him,  was  the  synonym  of 
earnestness.  So  was  it  with  Carey,  and  Duff,  and  Mor- 
rison, and  Livingston,  and  Hudson  Taylor  and  all  the 
long  list  of  God's  noblemen. 

Francis  Greenwood  Peabody,  of  Harvard,  has  recently 
said  that  it  is  possible  "to  gain  the  whole  world  of  schol- 
arship— while  yet  losing  the   soul  of  the   scholar." 

Possibly,  he  means  to  have  classical  tastes  and  habits 
formed,    and    proficiency    attained    in    many    directions. 
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And  yet  the  Spirit  within,  all  the  while  undeveloped. 
Such  as  remain  thus  self-centered  and  unconcerned  with 
duty  are  practically  useless.  No  inspiration  suggests 
aspiration.  No  higher  voice  thrills,  and  no  heavenly 
vision  entrances.  There  is  contentment  with  tran- 
sient interests  and  commonplace  conditions.  Ur,  of  the 
Chaldees,  seems  a  comfortable  town,  and  Haran  has  de- 
sirable houses  and  a  good  sheepmarket,  and  the  camels 
and  caravans  bring  rich  supplies.  It  is  natural  that  those 
who  are  content  with  monotony  rather  than  movement, 
and  who  foolishly  believe  that  one's  life  does  consist  in 
the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth,  should 
be  willing  to  be  unmolested. 

My  plea,  just  now,  is  specifically  to  the  Men  of  Lafayette, 
that  they  should  bring  themselves,  this  Society,  and 
the  College  collectively,  into  subjection  to  the  idea  ex- 
emplified by  Abram.  The  spirit  of  finality  is  an  evil 
spirit  deserving  to  be  cast  out.  Never  let  'Very  good" 
alone  if  there  are  better  things  beyond.  A  partial  pro- 
gram must  not  be  tolerated.  There  is  a  guaranteed 
enlargement  for  all  if  we  but  permit  God  to  get  the  grip 
of  His  almightiness  on  our  littleness.  After  that,  who 
shall   anticipate   the   issue? 

When  Constantine  was  asked  if  he  were  not  making 
too  broad  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  city  on  the 
Bosphorus,  he  only  said:  "I  am  following  One  who 
leads." 

Manhood  is  best  when,  related  to  Deity,  it  becomes 
possessed  of  wisdom  and  power  beyond  its  own.  The 
Apostle  Paul  was  completely  qualified  not  only  because 
he  had  been  tutored  by  Gamaliel,  but  chiefly  as  he  could 
say:  "I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  who  strengthen- 
ed me." 
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Are  we  among  those  who  elect  to  be  thus  led,  that  we 
may  reach  further  attainment?  What  is  your  life? 
As  the  Germans  say:  "To  what  end?"  You  who  are  in- 
formed to  what  degree  have  you  become  transformed?  Our 
College  is  not  chiefly  honored  by  buildings  or  invested 
funds,  but  by  the  career  of  her  sons.  If  the  quality 
of  character  is  lacking,  if  the  standards  of  judgment  are 
defective,  then  dishonor  is  done  to  the  mother  who 
nourished.  But  in  proportion  to  right  conviction,  and 
resolute  consecration  and  heroic  achievement  will  come 
the   crowning   of   the    institution   with   credit. 

If  any  student  body,  if  any  alumni  host,  were  ever 
summoned  to  expect  great  things,  and  then  attempt 
them,  surely  it  is  those  who  are  marshaled  under  the 
name  of  the  chivalrous  Lafayette.  He  left  his  own  land, 
to  offer  his  sword — if  need  be  his  life — to  a  struggling  nation 
in  whose  future  he  believed.  Not  Sir  Galahad's  gal- 
lant riding  in  search  of  the  Holy  Grail  is  for  a  moment 
to  be  compared  to  the  quest  of  this  modern  knight 
who  devoted  himself  to  the  finding  of  freedom,  and  her 
defense. 

A  beautiful  sentiment  stirred  the  soul  of  the  medieval 
hero  who  hoped  to  grasp  the  emerald  chalice  into  which 
had  flowed  the  drops  of  Christ's  life  blood  from  the  cross. 
But  a  sane  conception  of  what  should  be — and  a  sober 
resolve  to  help  bring  it  to  pass;  the  light  of  truth  rather 
than  acceptance  of  mere  tradition  led  a  spirited  soul  to 
the  aid  of  a  sacred  cause.  It  was  a  man's  effort  for 
mankind.  It  was  the  aristocracy  of  soul  offering  itself 
to  the  republicanism  of  spirit.  It  was  the  leaving  of 
Haran  for  the  helping  of  human  advance. 

Yet  even  this  glory  wanes  before  the  record  of  the 
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simpler — more  unselfish  story  of  him  the  name  of  whom 
honors    the    Society    whose    anniversary    we    celebrate. 

David  Brainerd,  with  the  energy  of  God  coursing 
through  his  veins,  praying  ever,  yet  pausing  never — 
physically  weak — yet  purposing  always  to  go  where 
most  needed  in  obedience  to  Christ's  summons.  David 
Brainerd — intellectual,  refined,  sensitive,  and  yet  with 
an  outreaching  sympathy  which  urged  him  as  the  King's 
ambassador  to  carry  the  royal  message  to  the  least  and 
lowliest  of  the  King's  children. 

David  Brainerd  leaving  what  one  might  like  to  do  at 
home,  for  what  should  be  done  in  the  wilderness.  David 
Brainerd!  The  very  sound  of  the  name  is — and  shall 
ever  be — a  bugle  blast  to  the  brave  and  such  as  are  loyal. 
Should  we  call  ourselves  his  followers  if  we  dare  not  fol- 
low? 

How  fitting  if  this  Diamond  Jubilee  should  prove 
more  than  a  self-congratulatory  episode.  If  it  rather 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  for  this  Association. 
What  if,  like  Abram,  we  become  wise  when  75  years  old? 

Moral  pioneers  are  needed  as  never  before.  Society 
suffers  from  an  inadequacy  of  those  who  have  caught 
the  vision  of  a  better  destiny.  There  may  be  in  our 
day  much  craving  for  achievement,  but  it  is  largely  sel- 
fish. Life  may  be  strenuous,  but  how  often  its  intensity 
is  maintained  at  the  expense  of  its  nobility.  The  an- 
cients may  be  outpaced  in  the  substitution,  by  us,  of 
mechanical  power  for  muscular,  the  development  of 
physical  resources,  or  the  readjustment  of  old  lines  of 
thought. 

But  some  of  their  homely  virtues  have  lapsed.  Others 
are  undervalued.  In  important  directions  moral  deteri- 
oration is  painfully  observable. 
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How  shall  prevailing  sentiment  be  improved?  Who 
shall  go  forth  eager  to  be  the  example  and  stimulus  of 
higher   thought,  nobler   purpose,    purer   spirit? 

Where  is  trained  manhood  to  be  found?  Virile  man- 
hood with  far-reaching  thought.  Manhood  prizing 
worthiness  not  less  than  wisdom;  and  merging  moral 
power   with   mental   culture. 

Where  indeed  if  not  in  the  collegian?  From  Charle- 
magne's day  to  this,  student  life  has  largely  affected  the 
body  politic.  Church  and  State  alike  have  been  influ- 
enced  by  it. 

It  was  Bismarck  who  declared  that  one-third  of  those 
who  attended  the  German  universities  died  young 
from  dissipation.  One-third  were  more  or  less  incapac- 
itated from  great  effort  as  a  consequence  of  overwork. 
But  the  remaining  third  ruled  the  Empire.  The  American 
record  is  higher  than  that.  It  should  be,  and  I  believe 
yet  will  be,  materially  better. 

Especially  should  our  graduates  be  found  ready  to 
rule  empires,  but  fitted,  as  well,  to  lead  communities 
into  the  acceptance  of  great  principles,  whether  in  social 
relations,  or  home  life,  or  politics,  or  industrial  affairs. 
Fundamental  principles  of  righteousness  for  the  individ- 
ual, and  justice  as  between  oneself  and  others,  and  truth 
as  the  supreme  good.  Knowledge  continues  to  be  power. 
Primacy  is  generally  theirs  who  are  solidly  versed  in  lit- 
erature, or  the  classics,  the  sciences,  the  philosophies, 
or  the  useful  arts.  But  with  the  distinctiveness  of  such 
strength,  how  splendid  to  count  the  trained  life  as  a  means 
for  service,  to  recognize  its  responsibility, — to  cause  it 
to  be  affirmative  for  God,  and  a  summons  in  itself  to  go 
forth  and  make  things  better  than  they  are  by  building 
up  the  Divine  Kingdom  on  earth.     Do  you  remember 
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Phillips  Brooks'  words:  ''Be  manly  in  God's  service, 
and  Godly  in  man's  service."  All  this  involves  the 
heroic  element.  It  is  self's  surrender  for  the  sake  of  others. 
It    is    saying    to    the    Master: 

"Ask  whatever  else, 
And  we  will  dare." 
Truly  the  high  and  holy  conceit  of  Abram  is  now  the 
one  command  of  Christ.  It  is  the  Divine  imperative. 
He  who  is  not  ready,  when  needed,  to  leave  all,  even 
Haran  his  home,  cannot  be  His  disciple.  He  who  does 
not  go,  when  sent;  go  to  serve,  to  save,  and  even 
to  sacrifice  for  love's  sake,  never  understood  His  spirit. 
The  Gospel  itself  is  the  utmost  audacity  of  optimism, 
for  it  says:  sandal  your  feet,  and  grasp  your  staff, 
and  find  the  path  that  brightens  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day.  And  as  you  go,  tell  who  it  is  that  lures 
the    soul. 

' 'Scarcely  I  catch  the  words  of  His  revealing, 
Hardly   I    hear   Him,    dimly   understand, 
Only  the  power  that  is  within  me  pealing — 
Lives  on  my  lips  and  beckons  with  my  hand. 

Whoso  has  felt  the  Spirit  of  the  Highest, 
Cannot    confound,    or    doubt    Him,    or    deny, 
Yea  with  one  voice,  O  World,  though  thou  deniest, — 
Stand   thou  on   that   side,   for  on   this  am   I." 


ADDRESS  AT  THE  UNVEILING  OF  TABLET 
TO  PROF.  AUGUSTUS  A.  BLOOMBERGH. 

PROF.  ROBERT  BARBER  YOUNGMAN,  PH.D.,  '60. 

Zum  Andenken  an: 

P.  Augustus  Alexis  Bloombergh,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

geb.  den  13.  Feb.  1835     gest.  den  28.  Nov.  1906. 

Professor  186  7- 1906. 

In  ihm  waren  Liebe  und  wissen  gliicklick  vereint. 

Aus  diesem  Schatze  teilte  er  jedem  reichlich  mit 

wie  ein  liebender  Freund.     Sein  Denkmal  setzte 

er  sich  selbst  in  die  Herzen  seiner  Schiller. 

Errichtet  durch  Klasse  1907. 


Of  the  millions  of  men  that  tread  the  earth  the  most 
may  be  bunched,  and  no  harm  done.  Others  are  charac- 
teristically unlike,  walking  by  themselves.  Professor 
Bloombergh  was  a  man  of  interesting,  unique  person- 
ality. 

"  A  moment  seen, 
Then  lost  forever" 
can  not  be  said  of  the   Professor  by  any  one  who  ever 
met  him.     As  long  as  one  of  his  pupils  lives,  as  long  as 
one  of  his  confreres  in  the  Faculty  lives,  he  will  be  an  in- 
effaceable part  of  Lafayette  College. 

Dear  Professor  Bloombergh!  Can  we  ever  forget  you? 
For  forty  years  you  went  in  and  out  among  us,  in  rain  and 
shine,  heat  and  cold,  ever  at  the  post  of  duty.  I  still 
see  you,  feel  you,  hear  you,  just  as  before.  So  close  and 
happy  have  been  our  relations  in  our  daily  intercourse, 
so  constant  and  vivid  are  the  recollections  of  the  life  we 
lived  together,  that  the  lament  of  the  poet, 

"Oh,  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still," 
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seems  not  to  be  pertinent.  For  me,  your  hand  has  not 
vanished — your    voice    is    not    still! 

But,  my  friends,  after  all,  the  sad  fact  faces  us.  Pro- 
fessor Bloombergh  is  not  here.  His  heart  has  lost  its 
beat.  He  has  gone  to  his  reward.  If  we  may  not  speak 
with  him,  let  us  in  loving  memory  speak  of  him. 

The  Professor,  after  years  of  toil,  having  gone  to  his 
native  land  in  search  of  health,  never  came  back  to  the 
land  of  his  adoption,  to  the  work  of  his  love.  For  many 
years  he  was  not  only  an  able  and  faithful  instructor, 
but  also  a  good  and  loyal  citizen,  ever  doing,  with  a  good 
conscience,  a  citizen's  duties,  studying  and  loving  the 
history,  traditions,  characteristics,  and  welfare  of  his 
adopted  country.  And  when  the  civil  war  was  on  us, 
he  left  the  school- room,  and  with  his  gun  on  his  shoulder, 
his  Horace  in  his  pocket,  he  tramped  to  the  front  to 
fight  for  the  Union. 

While  living  and  laboring  for  the  country  of  his  adop- 
tion, he  took  great  interest  in  the  whole  wide  world. 
He  was  well  at  home  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Rome, 
Constantinople,  not  neglecting  Russia  and  the  isles  of 
the  seas,  and  was  always  ready  to  express  his  opinions 
of  men  and  things  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  had 
a  large  fund  of  knowledge  and  a  remarkable  memory, 
and  was  often  appealed  to  for  light  on  things  hidden 
and  obscure,  being  seldom  at  fault.  With  the  instincts 
of  the  scholar,  he  was  a  devoted  student  and  an  untiring 
reader. 

He  knew  the  modern  languages,  but  loved  the  ancient 
classics.  Horace  was  his  pet,  and  his  vade  mecum 
was   Epictetus. 

As  an  instructor  he  had  a  short  and  easy  way  of  reach- 
ing the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  pupils.     The  students 
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who  have  met  him  in  the  classroom  do  not  forget  him, 
and  always  at  college  banquets  and  other  social  func- 
tions, delight  in  nothing  so  much  as  calling  to  mind  and 
repeating  his  quaint  sayings,  witticisms,  good  words, 
commendations,  and  rebukes — all  of  which  in  the  storm 
and  stress  of  life  are  a  good  part  of  their  mental,  moral, 
and  social  assets. 

The  Professor  was  a  man  of  quick  mental  action,  and 
of  clear,  positive  convictions,  never  being  afraid  of  his 
thoughts,  nor  of  expressing  them.  One  always  knew 
what  he  thought  and  said.  With  the  persistency,  if  not  the 
penetration  of  a  Socrates,  he  detected,  detested,  denounced 
moral  shams  and  vain  conceits.  He  was  an  honest 
hater  and  a  loyal  lover,  with  a  full  supply  of  hate  for  his 
enemies,  and  of  love  for  his  friends,  and  thought  it  his 
duty  to  pay  his  debts,  which  he  did  in  all  sincerity,  and 
without  shrinking.  Friends  and  enemies  alike  always 
knew  the  situation.  He  wore  no  disguises — put  on  no 
airs — was  ever  himself  without  fixings. 

He  was  very  fond  also  of  lively  company  and  good 
stories.  How  often,  after  a  good  story,  have  I  seen  him 
with  his  hearty  laugh,  leap  to  his  feet,  walk  about,  take 
off  his  spectacles,  wipe  away  the  tears,  then  sit  down  and 
wait  for  another.  With  him  tears  and  laughter  were 
close    neighbors. 

The  ashes  of  our  beloved  friend  are  at  rest  in  a  distant 
land,  under  the  sacred  guard  of  the  devoted  and  be- 
reaved widow,  the  all- seeing  sun  and  silent  stars.  At 
last,  after  pain  and  suffering,  calm  Peace  and  Quiet, 
as  ministering  angels,  have  graciously  settled  down  upon 
the   sad   and    silent   scene. 

But.  The  spirit  of  Professor  Bloombergh,  living  still 
in  our  spirits,  is  present  here  and  now.     His  personality 
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dominates  this  meeting.  We  are  all  thinking  of  him, 
and  not  of  ourselves.  The  thought  of  him  doth  stir  us, 
like  a  strain  of  music.  As  we  stand  here  thinking  of 
our  departed  friend,  do  we  not  realize  some  vibrations  of 
soul?  Are  there  not  some  stirrings  of  the  mind  in  the 
direction  of  pleasant  memories,  noble  sentiments,  pure 
desires,  devotion  to  duty,  love  of  God,  man,  honor,  truth, 
generosity,  patience,  and  forbearance?  Are  not  these,  and 
things  like  these,  after  all  the  most  potent  factors  in  the 
problem  of  life?  Are  these  less  obvious  facts  than  the 
telephone,  wireless  telegraphy,  and  all  the  other  modern 
marvels?  Which  do  the  best  work  in  moving  and  re- 
generating the  world,  in  putting  man  where  he  belongs? 
Science  measures  and  records  the  slightest  vibrations  of 
an  earthquake.  Who  will  teach  us  to  register  the  stirrings 
of  a  soul?  Perhaps  God's  angels  are  keeping  a  record! 
Good-bye,  Professor.     We  miss  you. 


ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  OF  ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION. 

MAJOR    FRED   R.   DRAKE,  '86. 

The  Alumni  Association  has  for  its  objects,  "the  pro- 
motion of  the  welfare  of  the  College  and  the  maintenance 
of  good  fellowship  among  the  alumni."  Annually  we 
meet  to  renew  our  vows  of  loyalty  to  Alma  Mater,  but 
this  year  marks  a  period  of  time  passed  that  we  wish 
specially  to  note  by  such  a  celebration  as  will  make  this 
Commencement  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  College. 

It  is  not  my  duty  to  deliver  a  formal  address  but  it  will 
be  my  pleasure  in  the  few  minutes  of  time  that  I  shall  take  to 
call  your  attention  briefly  to  the  earliest  beginnings  of 
the  College  here  in  Easton  at  a  meeting  held  at  White's 
Hotel  in  Centre  Square  in  the  year  1824:  the  granting 
of  the  charter  in  1826  and  the  election  of  James  M.  Porter, 
grandfather  of  Professor  J.  Madison  Porter,  as  the 
first  president  of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  early 
plans  contemplated  a  course  extending  over  seven  years, 
and   included   manual   training   and   military  science. 

Rev.  George  Junkin  was  appointed  president  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1832,  and  the  regular  exercises  of  the  College  were 
opened  May  9,  1832,  with  forty-three  students  in  a  build- 
ing still  standing  in  what  is  now  the  South  Side  of  the 
city.  This  anniversary  is  the  one  we  are  celebrating 
now  as  of  that  date  with  so  much  joy. 

Efforts  were  soon  made  to  secure  a  permanent  site  and 
in  1833  a  portion  of  the  present  location  was  purchased; 
by  May,  1834,  what  is  now  known  as  South  College  was 
ready  for  occupancy,  and  the  president  and  faculty  of 
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three  were  formally  inaugurated.  Dr.  Junkin  resigned 
in  1 84 1  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Yeomans,  but  was  re- 
called from  Miami  University  in  1844,  to  remain  until 
1848.  Dr.  Junkin's  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  infant 
institution  were  most  beautiful  amidst  many  vicissitudes 
of   those   early   days. 

Presidents  Nassau,  McLean  and  McPhail  carried  on 
the  work  through  many  discouragements  until  1863. 
In  fact  about  that  time  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  was 
held  in  Philadelphia,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  firm 
stand  taken  by  Governor  Pollock,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  Dr.  A.  H.  Hand,  father  of  Trustee  Isaac 
P.  Hand,  the  doors  of  the  College  would  have  been  closed. 
Professors  Francis  A.  March  and  James  H.  Coffin  were 
present  at  that  meeting  and  plead  with  the  trustees  not 
to  close  the  college,  and  offered  to  serve  without  salaries 
until  conditions  would  warrant  their  payment.  Then 
Dr.  William  C.  Cattell  was  elected  president,  and  began  the 
great  upbuilding  of  the  College,  which  continued  during 
his  administration  of  twenty  years  and  included  the  open- 
ing of  the  Pardee  Scientific  Department,  made  possible  by 
the  generosity  of  Ario  Pardee,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  technical  courses  which  draw  now  more  than 
50  per  cent,  of  the  students  to  the  College. 

Then  began  also  to  be  accentuated  the  early  ideals 
of  the  founders  that  here  our  own  mother  tongue  should 
be  given  special  attention  and  how  fully  that  was  carried 
out,  only  those  who  have  been  Dr.  March's  boys  know. 

Dr.  Knox's  administration  of  seven  years  ended  with 
the  endowment  enlarged  by  the  Fayerweather  bequest, 
and  Dr.  Warfield  was  inaugurated  in  1891.  During 
no  sixteen  years  of  its  history  has  the  College  made  greater 
strides  in  all  that  makes  a  seat  of  learning  famous.     For 
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seventy-five  years  we  have  striven  to  fill  our  place  as  a 
college  and  not  encroach  on  university  fields.  The  stand- 
ard of  the  curriculum  has  been  consistently  advanced; 
the  faculty  has  been  augmented ;  the  student  body  en- 
larged; the  buildings  and  general  facilities  increased  and 
most  necessary  of  all  the  endowment  has  been  largely 
added    to. 

In  no  instance  has  a  gift  been  tendered  with  a  more  gen- 
erous, chivalrous  spirit  than  that  of  the  beautiful 
library  presented  by  the  late  A.  S.  Van  Wickle,  a  graduate 
of  Brown  University  and  son-in-law  of  the  beloved  Ario 
Pardee ;  and  in  no  instance  have  the  facilities  of  the  College 
been  more  benefitted  than  by  the  advantages  accruing 
from   this   gift. 

In  athletics  for  twenty-five  years  we  have  maintained 
a  position  unequaled  by  any  college  of  our  size  in  the 
country,  and  this  is  largely  due  to  the  enthusiastic  support 
of  the  alumni  with  their  interest  and  their  money. 

Dr.  Warfield  has  labored  hard  and  incessantly  for  the 
success  of  Lafayette,  and  had  she  been  his  Alma  Mater 
no  greater  efforts  could  he  have  put  forth.  This  Diamond 
Jubilee  planned  by  him  with  all  the  efforts  to  raise  a  half 
million  dollars  to  add  to  the  endowment  fund  has  awakened 
interest  and  enthusiasm  in  those  who  were  luke- 
warm and  inspired  with  new  zeal  the  faithful.  The 
giving  of  what  he  could  afford  has  made  each  alumnus 
take  a  deeper  interest,  if  possible,  in  the  object  of  his 
benefaction,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  the  money  that 
has  been  subscribed  has  been  given  very  generally  and  not 
in  exceptionally  large  amounts  by  fortunate  ones  among 
us ;  so  now,  we  here  to-day,  pledge  anew  our  loyalty,  our 
affection,  and  devotion  to  our  Alma  Mater  not  imbued 
with  the  hyper-modern  idea  of  a  brain  workshop  with 
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nothing  but  utility  in  view  but  for  what  the  College  has 
done  for  each  one  of  us  in  broadening  us  along  intellectual, 
moral  and  spiritual  lines ;  and  now  let  us  catch  the  worthy 
spirit  of  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  of  the  alumni  of  the  great 
universities.  Back  to  Dear  Old  Lafayette,  the  College 
Beautiful,  every  year,  and  if  your  class  happens  not  to 
be  a  five-year  reunion  class  join  with  us  in  the  class  of 
1832,  that  class  forming  this  year  for  all  the  lone  ones, 
the  semi-detached  and  all  who  refuse  to  grow  old,  and 
you  will  return  to  your  homes  '  'refreshed  and  strong, 
smiling  at  fortune  and  bearing  blessings  in  your  hands.' ' 


THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE. 

PROF.  JAMES  MCKEKN  CATTEI.I,,  PH.D.,  1,1,. D.,  '80. 

When  Lafayette  College  opened  its  doors  seventy- 
five  years  ago,  Harvard  College  had  ten  professors  and 
two  hundred  and  sixteen  students;  Columbia  College, 
six  professors  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  students. 
Harvard  was  then  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  years 
old,  Columbia  sixty-eight  years  old.  To-day  Lafayette 
has  twenty-three  professors  and  four  hundred  and  eleven 
students.  Should  Lafayette  grow  as  Harvard  and  Colum- 
bia have  grown,  then  when  our  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren gather  to  celebrate  the  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary,  they  would  find  here  five  hundred  profes- 
sors and  ten  thousand  students.  The  alumni  would 
be  invited  to  contribute  toward  an  additional  endowment 
of  twenty  million  dollars. 

The  days  to  be,  even  more  than  the  times  of  the  past, 
are  for  us  a  book  with  seven  seals.  None  knows  what 
things  lie  on  the  knees  of  the  gods ;  it  is  more  than  we  can 
do  to  recollect  what  has  been  strewn  from  their  hands. 
But  we  at  least  believe  that  the  American  college  was 
an  important  factor  in  the  higher  life  of  our  country 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  and  that  the  part  of  Laf- 
ayette, in  the  days  of  its  adversity  and  in  the  days  of 
its  prosperity,  has  been  no  mean  one. 

The  citizens  of  Easton  who  met  at  White's  Hotel  on 
December  27,  1824,  and  resolved  to  establish  an  insti- 
tution of  learning  in  their  beautiful  village  had  foresight 
and  courage.  They  were  men  of  patriotism,  naming  the 
institution  Lafayette  College  in  recognition  of  "the  signal 
service  of  General  Lafayette  in  the  great  cause  of  freedom," 
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and  resolving  that  military  engineering  and  tactics  should 
be  taught,  because,  as  they  said,  "a  freeman's  arm  can 
best  defend  a  freeman's  home."  In  the  annual  report 
of  the  trustees  following  the  death  of  Lafayette,  they 
said:  "We  record  an  event  unparalleled  in  the  annals 
of  the  world's  history,  of  one  man's  death  arraying  in 
the  habiliments  of  mourning,  all  the  friends  of  freedom 

on  the  globe Let  ours  be  the  sacred  duty 

of  imitating  his  illustrious  example  and  holding  it  up 
for  admiration  to  the  wondering  gaze  of  the  dear  youth 
of   this   institution,    which   bears   his   venerable   name." 

There  were  difficulties  to  overcome,  but  in  1832,  George 
Junkin,  a  true  leader  of  men,  was  elected  president  and 
three  professors  were  called.  Two  of  them  were  in  math- 
ematics and  the  sciences,  one  of  whom,  Samuel  P.  Gross, 
became  a  great  surgeon  of  the  last  century.  The  tradi- 
tional curriculum  of  Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics  was, 
however,  adopted,  and  in  its  simplest  form.  The  first 
half-year  was  devoted  to  the  first  book  of  Euclid;  the 
third  half-year  to  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  books. 
More  than  a  year  was  given  to  Horace.  There  is  in 
retrospect  a  curious  incongruity  between  the  gentle 
epicureanism  of  the  Odes,  and  the  lives  of  these  young 
men,  who  had  morning  prayers  at  five  o'clock  and  drank 
coffee    for   breakfast   because    milk   was   too    expensive. 

At  the  instance  of  President  Junkin  manual  labor 
was  substituted  for  military  training.  The  early  reports 
lay  stress  on  the  importance  of  the  movement — how  it 
assured  the  health  of  the  students,  gave  them  honorable 
independence  and  broke  down  class  distinctions  and  class 
jealousies.  The  plan  failed — to  the  misfortune  of  the 
college  it  may  be.  The  existence  of  an  agricultural  de- 
partment and  of  a  mechanical  department  then  and  there 
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is  not  without  interest  for  the  history  of  our  educational 
system. 

Another  plan  that  failed  was  the  course  for  teachers 
established  at  the  beginning  and  seven  years  before  the 
first  normal  schools  of  Massachusetts.  In  their  second 
annual  report  the  trustees  wrote:  "As  to  elevating  the 
standard  of  common  school  instruction,  we  propose  to 
effect  it  by  training  teachers  to  that  business  as  a  pro- 
fession   Incompetent  teachers,  very  fre- 
quently receive  inadequate  support;  and  the  inadequacy 
of  the  support  secures  and  perpetuates  the  incompe- 
tency  of    the  teachers Let    teachers    be    well 

educated,  that  is,  let  them  be  taught  thoroughly  the 
branches  which  they  will  be  called  upon  to  teach,  and, 
which  is  the  principal  thing,  the  art  of  communicating 
instruction  and  governing  a  school;  and  let  their  services 
be  secured  permanently  in  that  business,  by  adequate 
pay." 

In  still  another  direction  the  founders  of  Lafayette 
notably  anticipated  educational  development,  namely, 
in  advocating  the  study  of  English  and  modern  languages. 
By  the  terms  of  the  charter— one  of  its  two  definite  pro- 
visions— a  professorship  of  German  was  to  be  established. 
In  their  original  memorial  to  the  legislature,  the  founders 
said  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  students  commonly 
limit  their  attention  to  the  dead  languages.  They  pointed 
to  the  ease  with  which  the  romance  languages  can  be  ac- 
quired after  Latin,  and  said  that  German  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  ought  long  since  to  have  been  made  a  part  of 
education.  They  add :  "But  the  language  most  neglected 
in  our  seminaries  of  learning  is  the  English.  It  is,  we 
think,  one  of  the  follies  of  the  learned  to  expend  time  and 
toil  and  money  in  minute  investigation  of  the  languages 
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of  other  times  and  other  people,  at  the  expense  of  omit- 
ting the  equally  curious  and  more  useful  investigation 
of  their  own." 

While  these  ideas  do  not  seem  to  have  affected  the 
early  curriculum,  they  are  a  provision  of  the  most  impor- 
tant contribution  made  to  education  by  Lafayette  under 
the  leadership  of  the  great  teacher,  the  great  scholar  and 
the  great  man,  who  just  fifty  years  ago  became  profes- 
sor of  the  English  language  and  comparative  philology, 
and  introduced  into  our  colleges  the  scientific  study 
of   English   and   Anglo-Saxon. 

The  Cambridge  College,  transplanted  to  the  new  Cam- 
bridge in  1636,  and  later  to  Virginia,  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  brought  hither 
its  organization  and  its  curriculum;  and  these  have  been 
slowly  and  partially  adapted  to  an  industrial  democ- 
racy. The  curriculum  and  culture  of  the  English  college 
were  esoteric.  The  church  of  the  semi- reformation 
and  the  dead  languages  were  in  nominal  control,  but 
they  touched  lightly  the  young  gentleman  destined  to  man- 
age their  feudal  estates  and  to  extend  the  British  empire. 
The  aristocratic  English  college  of  church  and  state 
with  its  classical  curriculum  was  transplanted  to  scenes 
not  excessively  caricatured  in  Martin  Chuzzlewit  or  by 
Mrs.  Trollop,  yet  not  alien  to  men  such  as  Franklin  or 
Jefferson,  not  lacking  tendencies  such  as  those  expressed 
by  Emerson  or  Whitman.  The  new  colleges  following 
closely  on  the  footsteps  of  the  pioneers  were  naive,  not 
crude;  simple  and  narrow,  but  not  philistine;  lacking 
in  perspective,  but  rich  in  ideals. 

The  American  college  has  performed  a  great  service. 
The  statistics  which  show  that  college  graduates  are  more 
likely  than  others  to  succeed  in  certain  professions  are 
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not  in  themselves  significant.  One  might  as  well  argue 
for  compressed  feet,  because  Chinese  women  who  follow 
the  practice  are  more  likely  than  others  to  marry  man- 
darins. The  ablest  and  most  energetic  men  have  gone 
to  college,  and  the  college  has  been  the  normal  gateway 
to  certain  careers.  It  was,  however,  a  gain  to  bring 
together  many  of  the  more  promising  young  men  and 
to  give  them  such  training  and  culture  as  might  be. 
The  college  was  the  natural  threshold  to  the  church, 
to  law  and  to  medicine,  so  long  as  adequate  professional 
schools  were  lacking.  But  when  to  these  professional 
schools  others  in  engineering,  education,  journalism  and 
business  have  been  added,  it  is  not  obvious  how  the  old 
college  of  liberal  arts  will  maintain  its  place.  Technical 
studies  should  begin  in  the  high  school  and  liberal  studies 
should  be  continued  in  the  professional  school.  The  col- 
lege must  adjust  itself  to  these  conditions. 

Nothing  in  our  educational  history,  indeed  nothing 
in  our  whole  civilization,  is  more  hopeful  than  the  in- 
crease of  public  high  schools  from  2,500  in  1890  to  more 
than  8,000  to-day;  of  the  students  from  200,000  to  more 
than  700,000.  Nothing  is  more  scandalous  than  the 
circumstance  that  seventy- five  per  cent,  of  the  boys 
who  enter  the  high  school  are  driven  away  by  its  futility 
and  feminization.  The  obsolescent  culture  of  the  college 
imposes  itself  on  the  high  school  curriculum,  even  though 
only  one  boy  in  twenty  who  enters  the  high  school  pro- 
ceeds to  the  college.  The  high  school  should  and  must 
primarily  give  training  for  the  life  work  of  the  student, 
but  with  this  should  be  united  sympathetic  appreci- 
ation of  what  is  best  in  the  past  and  present  of  the  world, 
and  the  impulse  to  improve  and  create.  We  shall  have 
10,000  centers  for  training,  culture  and  research,  as  soon 
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as  we  produce  educational  leaders  to  man  them.  And 
the  high  school  will  educate  its  students  so  far  as  is  pos- 
sible without  specialization  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
community  in   which   it   is   placed. 

Students  who  complete  the  work  of  the  high  school 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  can  not  to  advantage  spend  the 
four  subsequent  years  in  a  country  club,  where  what 
time  can  be  spared  from  athletics  and  social  enjoyments 
may  be  given  to  studies  that  are  irrelevant  to  their 
work  in  life.  Such  a  system  may  be  proper  for  a  heredi- 
tary aristocracy  of  wealth,  but  it  no  longer  obtains  even 
in  Great  Britain.  The  newer  universities  are  primarily 
professional  schools,  and  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  con- 
tinually moving  in  this  direction.  The  colleges  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  have  on  the  whole  maintained  high 
standards  of  thinking  and  living,  and  many  leaders 
have  gone  forth  from  their  gates.  But  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge are  great  universities,  not  as  the  result  of  their 
curriculum  or  their  monastic  life,  but  because  the  Eng- 
lish are  a  great  race.  Besides  it  is  not  now  the  'poll' 
course,  but  the  highly*  specialized  honor  courses  which 
attract  the  best  men.  We  may  hope  that  our  educa- 
tional system  will  ultimately  set  standards  for  other 
nations,  but  we  must  first  learn  from  the  experience  of 
England,  France  and  Germany. 

Nearly  all  our  colleges  have  been  founded  and  fostered 
by  religious  denominations.  Our  common  schools  have 
been  supported  by  taxation,  and  sectarian  influences 
have  been  carefully  excluded,  whereas  our  institutions 
of  higher  learning  have  been  dependent  on  private  charity 
for  which  denominational  zeal  appears  to  have  been 
requisite.  Another  circumstance  accounting  for  this 
somewhat  anomalous  condition  is  the  fact  that  the  col- 
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leges  were  largely  training  schools  for  the  gospel  min- 
istry, the  only  profession  that  usually  required  an  academic 
course.  Of  the  first  277  alumni  of  Lafayette  112  became 
clergymen. 

Lafayette  was  established  under  Presbyterian  influ- 
ences, but  by  the  act  of  incorporation  the  college  was 
strictly  undenominational,  and  the  governor  of  the  state 
was  empowered  to  appoint  visitors,  whose  reports  should 
be  laid  before  the  legislature.  In  1833  the  legislature 
made  an  appropriation  of  $4,000,  and  $2,000  a  year 
for  four  years.  Financial  need  rather  than  religious 
devotion  led  Lafayette  to  place  itself  under  the  care  of 
the  synod  of  Philadelphia  in  1854.  But  it  is  not  certain 
that  this  step  led  to  increased  support.  The  entire  in- 
come of  the  college  in  1862  was  $3,240.  When  in  1866 
an  urgent  appeal  was  made  by  the  synod  to  the  churches 
for  funds  to  erect  a  chapel,  the  sum  of  $360.21  was  col- 
lected. In  the  same  year  Lehigh  University — whose 
funds  now  amount  to  two  and  a  half  million  dollars — 
was  established.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  states 
west  of  Pennsylvania  were  awakening  to  the  need  of 
supporting  higher  education,  and  it  was  in  1862  that  the 
federal  government  established  the  land  grant  colleges 
of  agricultural  and  mechanical  arts,  which  now  have 
an  income  from  the  nation  and  the  states  of  ten  million 
dollars. 

If  the  resources  of  Lafayette  and  Lehigh  could  have 
been  united,  and  if  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  had  learned 
the  wisdom  of  doing  for  higher  education  what  the  central 
and  western  states  have  done,  we  might  have  had  here 
one  of  the  great  universities  of  the  world.  Nor  need  re- 
ligious or  even  denominational  training  have  been  neg- 
lected,  for  each   sect  might  have  established  and   sup- 
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ported  its  own  college.     It  is  not  necessary  that  each 
of  the  thirty-four  colleges  of  Pennsylvania  should  become 
a  great  university,  but  seven  million  people  could  well 
afford  to  devote  annually  a  million  dollars  to  each  of  seven 
universities,    placed,    say    at     Philadelphia,     Pittsburg, 
Easton,    Harrisburg,  Williamsport,   Johnstown  and  Erie. 
A  school  or  a  college  is  self-supporting  in  the  sense 
that  the  individual  profits  more  than  his  education  costs ; 
a  university  is  self-supporting  in  this  sense  and,  in  addition, 
it  is  economically  the  most  profitable  investment  that 
a  people  can  make.     A  million  dollars  spent  on  the  highest 
education  and  on  research  add  more  than  a  million  dol- 
lars to  the  actual  wealth  of  the  country.     And  if  this 
research  is  not  supported  by  public  funds,  it  will  not 
be  undertaken,  for  its  main  benefit  is  not  to  the  individual, 
but  to  the  whole  people.     In  a  way  we  are  consuming 
the  capital  of  our  country — the  natural  fertility  of  the 
soil,  the  forests,  the  coal  and  iron.     Coal  is  mined  in  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  annual  value  of  $200,000,000.     We  are 
indeed  thriftless  if  the  value  of  the  coal  is  not  reinvested, 
on  the  one  hand,  in  foundries,  railways  and  other  material 
and  ephemeral  uses,  and  on  the  other  hand,  on  education 
and  research,  which  are  the  most  permanent  of  all  invest- 
ments.    There  are  but  few  fathers  who  will  leave  their 
children    less   educated    than   themselves,    and    research 
and  discovery  are  endowment  policies  whose  dividends 
never   cease. 

But  while  we  need  great  universities,  we  need  equally 
high  schools,  colleges  and  technical  schools.  Mere  size 
is  entirely  unimportant.  If  the  spirit  of  scholarship 
and  research  can  be  maintained  in  small  institutions, 
several  of  them  may  be  more  useful  than  one  amorphous 
university.     There    is    a    certain    psychological    limit    of 
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size,  beyond  which  organization  becomes  increasingly 
difficult.  Perhaps  twenty-five  professors  and  three  hun- 
dred students  may  be  taken  as  the  maximum  of  effi- 
ciency. The  faculty  in  such  an  institution  forms  a  homo- 
geneous body  competent  to  guide  the  policy  of  the  in- 
stitution and  to  select  their  successors.  Each  professor 
is  responsible  for  the  whole  and  to  the  whole.  He  can 
be  the  friend  of  the  students  whom  he  teaches,  and  each 
student  is  an  integral  part  of  the  institution. 

Such  a  college  should  have  buildings  and  grounds  of 
the  value  of  about  a  million  dollars  and  an  income  of 
at  least  $100,000.  The  parks,  libraries,  museums,  art 
galleries,  theaters  and  lecture  halls  are  not  for  the  pro- 
fessors and  students  only,  but  for  the  whole  community. 
The  work  of  the  professors  and  instructors  is  not  only 
the  teaching  of  the  students,  but  perhaps  half  of  it, 
more  or  less,  in  accord  with  the  ability  and  interests 
of  the  individual,  should  be  for  the  advancement  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  for  leadership  in  all  that  concerns 
the  higher  life  of  the  community. 

A  college  of  this  character  can  not  cover  equally  the 
whole  field  of  knowledge;  it  should  be  eminent  in  some 
direction.  This  might  be  civil  engineering.  In  this 
case  the  best  possible  training  would  be  given  to  pro- 
fessional engineers,  not  only  expert  knowledge  and  facil- 
ity in  their  trade,  but  broad  culture  and  the  impulse 
to  investigate,  the  tendency  to  treat  conventions  lightly, 
the  power  to  break  new  paths  and  advance  along  them. 
Students  frequenting  this  college  might  use  civil  engi- 
neering as  a  basis  for  law,  medicine,  architecture,  business 
or  any  work  in  life,  a  new  combination  of  interests  leading 
to  new  advances  and  new  professions.  Or  a  college 
might  be  eminent  in  the  teaching  and  investigation  of 
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the  English  language,  as  Lafayette  has  been,  and  this 
would  be  the  center  of  its  work  and  its  influence.  There 
would  be  half  a  dozen  great  investigators  and  teachers 
cooperating  in  all  movements  to  maintain  and  improve 
our  language,  its  grammar  and  dictionaries,  the  methods 
of  spelling  and  printing,  studying  and  making  accessible 
to  study  its  origins,  its  classics  and  its  contemporary 
tendencies.  Young  investigators  would  gather  here, 
and  the  students  from  the  start  would  base  their  training, 
their  culture  and  their  research  on  mastery  of  the  English 
language,  it  being  the  basis  in  after  life  for  work  in  lit- 
erature, scholarship,  journalism,  teaching,  the  church, 
or    any    other   profession    whatever. 

Lafayette  is  both  a  school  of  technology  and  a  college 
of  liberal  arts.  It  has  this  year  225  students  of  engi- 
neering and  176  students  in  the  arts  courses.  The  future 
of  the  work  in  engineering  appears  to  be  more  definite 
and  assured  than  the  classical  and  general  courses,  due 
not  to  any  deficiencies  in  these  courses,  but  to  the  general 
tendencies  of  our  civilization.  Lafayette  may  become 
a  great  university;  it  now  ranks  midway  among  the 
hundred  leading  institutions  of  the  country,  and  we  need 
at  least  so  many  universities.  Its  situation,  as  well  as 
its  history,  gives  promise  to  which  no  limit  need  be  set. 
But  a  man  can  not  by  taking  thought  add  one  cubit 
unto  his  stature,  nor  would  it  necessarily  be  desirable 
to  do  so  if  he  could.  Loyalty  to  Lafayette  depends 
on  what  it  was  and  is,  not  on  what  it  is  not.  And  it  is 
one  of  the  glories  of  the  American  college  that  it  so 
completely  conquers  the  affection  of  its  students  and 
alumni.  Like  Job,  a  man  may  find  new  flocks  and  a 
new  wife  and  new  children,  but  he  can  not  choose  a  new 
college.     The    associations   and    memories   of   the   unre- 
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turning  past  are  awakened  as  we  come  to  these  festivals 
— whether  as  prodigal  sons  or  as  wise  men  bringing  gifts — 
and  the  renewed  piety  enables  each  of  us  to  go  back  to 
bear  with  better  courage  his  share  of  the  Atlantean  load. 


Prof.  William  Baxter  Owen,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  '71 
Professor  of  I^atin,  L,afayette  College 


THE  IDEALS  OF  LAFAYETTE  IN  EDUCA- 
TION. 

PROF.  WII,UAM  BAXTER  OWEN,  PH.D.,  '7  I. 

The  founders  of  Lafayette  would  keep  what  was  best 
in  the  usual  college  course  of  their  time,  but  with  cer- 
tain significant  suggestions  of  change.  Science  begins 
to  be  "writ  large"  with  them;  civil  and  military  engineer- 
ing; the  modern  languages — the  Romanic  especially, 
and  most  of  all  the  English — too  much  neglected  they 
thought — with  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

This  was  in  1824,  two  years  before  the  College  was 
chartered,  eight  years  before  the  actual  opening,  when 
they  could  express  their  views  freely,  unhampered,  as  yet, 
by  the  exigencies  of  putting  such  views  into  practice; 
yet  the  best  work  here  for  seventy-five  years  has  been 
in  the  development  of  these  ideas  in  the  original  purpose 
of   the   founders. 

The  first  president,  Dr.  Junkin,  was  for  philosophy. 
His  students,  some  of  whom  still  remain,  remember  him 
as    profoundly    learned    in    theology    and    metaphysics. 

He  excelled  as  a  teacher  in  these  directions,  and  that 
gave  a  prevailing  tone  to  the  curriculum  in  those  early 
days.  But  the  curriculum  was  hospitable  and  became 
more  and  more  so  as  time  went  on.  In  the  fifties  new 
studies  began  to  saunter  in,  and  in  the  sixties,  they  seemed 
to   rush   in,   in   groups. 

Well  do  I  remember  when  Dr.  Coleman,  our  venerable 
Professor  of  Latin,  delivered  the  Founder's  Day  address 
in  1876.  He  bewailed  our  departure  from  the  simple 
life  of  the  old  curriculum — his  benign  face  furrowed  with 
marks  of  disgust,  as,  with  open  catalog  before  him  he 
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rehearsed  the  unfamiliar  studies  that  had  come  in.  "Hy- 
drographical  Surveying.'  "What's  that?"  he  would 
say.  "Lithology,"  "Toxicology,"  etc.  with  a  groan  at 
every  new  monster.  Before  the  good  Doctor  was  aware 
of  it  the  College  had  taken  on  a  series  of  technical  courses. 

But  even  before  that  there  had  been  an  epoch-making 
change  in  the  introduction  of  the  philological  study  of 
the  English  language.  The  Department  of  English  was 
associated  with  that  of  Comparative  Philology  under 
Professor  Francis  A.  March.  English  was  studied  in  a 
new  way,  not  merely  for  rapid  reading  and  literary 
criticism,  but  for  the  minute  and  careful  philological 
study  of  representative  passages  of  the  best  authors, 
line  by  line  and  word  by  word,  as  we  had  been  study- 
ing Latin  and  Greek. 

The  elements  of  the  curriculum  soon  began  to  bend 
toward  and  find  their  unity  in  this  course.  All  the  lan- 
guage studies  in  particular  reached  their  solid  coherence 
in  being  so  adjusted  as  to  contribute  each  in  its  own 
way  to  the  application  of  Comparative  Philology,  lectures 
inTwhich  were  given  in  the  senior  year.  Everything 
led  up  to  that.  It  has  worked  admirably  and  we  owe 
it  to  the  profound  wisdom  of  Professor  March,  who  was 
and  is  not  merely  a  great  and  original  scholar  but  a  genius 
in  education. 

But  what  proved  to  be  true  was  that  courses  so  mar- 
shaled were  sensitive  to  all  the  tendencies  of  thought 
and  research,  quick  to  recognize  the  practical  needs  of 
life  so  far  as  such  needs  should  influence  higher  education. 
It  was  quickly  seen  here  that  the  knowledge  of  nature 
as  we  now  seek  to  know  nature  is  far  too  important  to 
be  ignored  in  education.  So  the  new  sciences  were 
welcomed. 
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Then  the  rapidly  growing  industrial  interests  of  our 
region  seemed  to  demand  of  us  instruction  in  the  ap- 
plied sciences,  and  such  courses  were  organized,  Chem- 
istry, already  a  study  in  the  College,  but  then  greatly 
enlarged  in  its  scope  and  equipment;  Engineering,  Civil 
and  Mining,  then  Electrical — and  now  a  loud  call  for 
Mechanical   Engineering. 

These  are  technical  and  professional.  It  was  thought 
best  to  have  them  in  close  relation  to  the  general  courses, 
having  their  full  share  of  the  academic  atmosphere; 
and  the  general  aim  of  education  to  develop  efficient  man- 
hood applies  to  them,  but  they  aim  at  efficiency  in  special 
lines  of  knowledge  and  skill,  fitting  for  specific  tasks  in 
these  practical  directions. 

The  courses  of  culture  do  not  aim  to  impart  special 
lines  of  knowledge  in  a  technical  way,  or  teach  the  men 
to  do  specific  things.  General  education  should  qualify 
a  man  to  get  all  needed  knowledge,  opening  doors  to  him 
through  which  he  may  enter  and  partake  of  all  "the  old 
and  new  results  of  intellectual  activity  in  all  departments 
of  knowledge  so  far  as  they  conduce  to  welfare,  to  correct 
living,  and  to  rational  conduct."  So  far  on  the  side  of 
knowledge.  Then  on  the  side  of  discipline,  to  command 
the  ready  activities  of  the  trained  intelligence.  Then 
on  the  side  of  personal  inspiration  and  uplift,  to  learn 
the  truths  of  the  world  and  get  ideals  of  life  and  realize 
the  expansions  of  nature  that  come  by  contagions — shall 
I  say? — contagions  of  insight,  contagions  of  enthusiasm 
and  of  character. 

This  may  serve  roughly  to  present  our  ideal.  Ideals, 
however,  are  not  easily  realized,  and  the  ideal  education 
is  particularly  elusive.  There  must  be  ideal  teachers, 
and  it  were  well  if  there  were  adequate  home  helps  in 
making  ideal  students. 
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Meantime  changed  conditions  have  brought  new 
demands  upon  the  college  world — a  practical  age,  the 
rapid  increase  of  important  knowledge;  then  a  growing 
conviction  on  the  part  of  some  eminent  educators  and  of 
some  men  eminent  but  not  educators,  that  the  old  cur- 
riculum  of   culture   should   give   place   to   the   sciences. 

To  one  who  is  in  the  rush  of  our  unparalleled  material 
progress  the  old  courses  in  the  humanities  seem  out  of 
touch  with  the  living  interests  of  men.  Liberal  educa- 
tion seems  to  such  still  to  be  conducted  upon  the  ideals 
of  Seneca,  or  of  Abelard  or  at  the  latest  of  Erasmus. 
In  reality,  however,  education  has  advanced  with  other 
arts — more  rapidly  than  some.  I  believe  that  as  between 
Roger  Ascham,  the  schoolmaster  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  Thomas  Arnold  of  the  nineteenth,  the  gap  is 
wider  than  that  between  Lord  Bacon,  the  philosopher 
of  the  sixteenth  century  and  Herbert  Spencer  of  the 
nineteenth.  The  theories  of  government  in  the  two 
periods  are  more  alike  than  the  theories  of  education. 
The  difference  is  one  of  method  not  only  but  one  of  aim, 
of  materials  and  of  the  adaptations  of  old  materials  to 
new  uses,  throwing  new  light  upon  them  and  new  insight 
derived  from  a  larger  and  truer  outlook  upon  the  world 
we  live  in. 

We  need  offer  no  apologies,  however,  for  our  conser- 
vatism so  long  as  the  advocates  of  changes  already  made 
are  claiming  the  platform  for  their  apologies.  Some  of 
you  will  remember  the  mighty  assault  that  was  made 
upon  the  Greek  as  a  college  study  about  twenty-five 
years  ago  by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.  It  produced 
a  tremendous  shock  in  school  and  college  circles,  and, 
beginning  with  Harvard,  there  were  notable  changes 
in  the  curriculum  of  many  an  institution  as  a  result  of 
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it.  Mr.  Adams  now  comes  forward  with  bowed  head 
to  confess  that  he  was  in  error!  The  interval  has  been 
long  enough  for  a  candid  man,  as  he  is — to  see  in  the 
results  something  that  does  not  satisfy  his  soul. 

Last  winter  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  held  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, there  was  a  challenge  from  the  President  of  Col- 
umbia— himself  a  strong  advocate  of  the  so-called  new 
education — that  science  has  failed  to  fulfil  its  promise 
of  twenty-five  years  ago,  that  it  was  equal  or  superior 
in  educational  value  to  the  old  humanities.  "This 
development, "  says  Dr.  Butler,  "has  cost  us  some- 
shing  and  gained  us  not  much."  Under  these  circum- 
ttances  conservatism  should  certainly  not  be  disreputable. 

In  two  directions  Lafayette  College  has  been  conserv- 
ative :  First  in  keeping  the  ancient  languages  in  the  re- 
quired course  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.A.,  but  admit- 
ting beside  them  the  modern  languages  and  sciences. 
We  have  two  other  general  courses,  one  without  Greek 
and  one  without  either  Greek  or  Latin,  but  each  leads 
to  a  different  degree.  Second,  we  have  not  made  the 
claim  that  "any  man  could  learn  anything"  here,  and 
have  hesitated  to  introduce  elective  studies  to  any  great 
extent  until  recently  and  now  not  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Junior  year,  after  which  time  about  half  the  hours 
may  be  devoted  to  elective  work. 

That  a  boy  may  study  what  he  pleases  suggests  a  per- 
ilous extreme.  Suppose  it  should  please  him  to  study 
nothing!  You  may  have  noticed  that  logic  has  a  quaint 
habit  of  playing  tricks  when  thus  pushed  to  extremes. 
Our  strenuous  advocates  of  peace  would  win  peace  by 
being  armed  cap-a-pie!  Increase  the  power  of  the  pro- 
jectile, on  the  principle  that  when  the  implement  of  war 
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is  most  deadly  it  is  most  harmless!  If  one  bathe  once 
a  year,  one  is  clean — at  long  intervals;  once  a  week, 
clean  much  of tener ;  every  day,  twice  a  day,  clean  all  the 
time.  Now,  comes  the  trick.  If  one  is  clean  all  the 
time  why  need  one  bathe  at  all? 

In  general  we  may  encounter  two  objections  to  any 
wide  scheme  of  electives :  First,  the  expense  of  maintaining 
many  parallel  courses.  There  have  been  times  when 
that  objection  has  had  weight  with  us.  Second,  ob- 
jection to  the  principle  and  working  of  it, — the  liability 
to  error  in  precocious  specialization,  subjects  if  left  to 
the  personal  choice  of  students  being  so  often  selected 
upon  grounds  of  superficial  or  even  capricious  interest. 
It  is  more  important  to  know  what  a  boy  needs  in  educa- 
tion than  what  he  likes,  and  what  he  needs  is  more  likely 
to  be  thoroughly  understood  by  those  who  have  insight 
and  experience  and  an  enduring  earnestness  and  sincerity 
in  the  work  of  education. 

As  between  literature  and  science  it  is  pleasant  to  note 
that  with  some  differences  of  ideal  the  aim  in  either  is 
to  bring  to  bear  an  uplifting  and  humanizing  influence. 

If  we  ask  in  what  directions  we  may  look  for  the  ap- 
plication of  this  uplifting  agency  we  shall  think  first  of 
the  quality  of  the  training;  and  in  this  respect  literature 
and  science  may  well  stand  side  by  side. 

We  can  hardly  overestimate  the  value  of  language  • 
study  in  promoting  growth  in  intelligence.  Our  earliest 
efforts  in  thinking  are  determined  by  the  meanings  which 
we  gradually  learn  to  attach  to  the  words  that  we  hear. 
We  widen  our  thinking  by  getting  new  words  and  by 
going  deeper  into  the  significance  of  those  we  know. 
From  first  to  last,  from  the  tottering  steps  of  childhood 
to  the  full  stride  of  manly  thought  we  are  led  on  in  path- 
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ways  that  are  marked  out  by  speech.  In  school  or  out 
of  school  we  are  drawing  upon  the  wealth  which  has  accum- 
ulated in  speech.  Our  very  words  are  charged  with  a 
kind  of  vitality — with  the  heart  and  brain;  power  of  the 
men  who  have  used  them.  When  a  nation  has  been 
speaking  and  writing  and  printing  a  word  for  centuries, 
coloring  it  with  the  events  of  their  public  and  personal 
life,  expressing  by  it  their  temper,  their  courtesy,  the 
results  of  their  thinking,  pouring  into  it  their  passions, — 
you  can  easily  see  what  a  delicate  and  marvelous  instru- 
ment we  may  have  in  a  common  word  as  Shakespeare 
or  Milton  or  Webster  or  Lincoln  may  use  it.  It  should 
be  the  purpose  of  educational  training  to  bring  us  into 
the   fullest   possible   control   of   this   stored   up    wealth. 

Then  an  exercise  of  great  value  in  the  development 
of  intelligence  is  derived  from  the  handling  of  the  ele- 
ments of  speech  in  their  relations,  a  point  not  sufficiently 
emphasized.  The  elements  of  speech  are  the  implements 
of  reason  and  the  processes  of  speech  are  the  methods 
of  reason;  so  it  is  the  patient  handling  of  these  elements 
in  their  relations  that  develops  reasoning  power.  It 
is  by  working  upon  sentences,  getting  their  meaning, 
and  exercises  in  their  formation,  that  the  crude  insights 
of  the  untrained  mind  are  brought  forward  to  something 
like  sagacity. 

This  seems  so  elementary  that  one  hesitates  to  speak 
of  it  in  such  a  presence  as  this;  yet  in  such  a  presence 
as  this  it  is  likely  to  be  best  understood  that  what  most 
boys  need  even  on  entering  college  is  the  power  to  grasp 
clearly  the  meaning  of  a  paragraph  of  classic  text, — not 
any  particular  subject  or  predicate  here  or  there,  but  the 
whole  thought  with  the  grouping  and  the  shading  of  its 
members,   and  the  feeling  of  the  author  that  underlies 
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its  expression — these  members  lying  upon  the  page 
linked  perhaps  by  many  conjunctions. 

The  relations  of  words  in  a  clause  or  of  clauses  to  each 
other  are  not  arbitrary  or  accidental,  but  are  the  es- 
sential relations  of  logic,  so  that  in  dealing  with  them 
day  in  and  day  out  through  much  of  our  school  life  we 
get  the  habit  of  tracing  relationship,  and  the  instinct 
of  feeling  it.  This  habit  and  this  instinct  lie  at  the  foun- 
dations of  reasoning  power.  These  give  readiness  and 
ripeness  to  the  mind  liberally  trained. 

These  results  we  may  have  in  dealing  with  any  lan- 
guage. Except  for  convenience,  better  appliances,  and 
immemorial  habit  in  education,  the  ancient  languages 
have  no  monopoly  of  disciplinary  value  over  the  modern ; 
but  the  best  illustration  will  be  found  in  a  language  that 
is  at  least  foreign.  Note  the  progress  of  a  boy  in  master- 
ing a  new  sentence  in  Goethe  or  Cicero,  from  the  time  when 
it  is  almost  a  *"  blank,  to  the  time  when  its  meaning  is 
clear  to  him.  In  every  step  of  the  process  he  has  been 
using  judgment — in  a  crude  and  halting  way  of  course, 
but  he  does  better  and  better  as  he  goes  on.  I  am  not 
here  speaking  of  the  quality  of  the  immediate  result. 
In  translation  there  is  room  for  the  best  that  the  best 
can  give,  discernment,  precision,  delicacy  of  insight, 
felicity  of  phrase;  but  even  in  the  case  of  a  beginner  the 
problem  which  every  sentence  presents  must  be  dealt 
with  by  bringing  all  past  knowledge  and  experience  to 
bear,  consciously  or  unconsciously  in  weighing  the  prob- 
abilities of  the  present  case. 

Unconscious  growth  in  judgment  is  the  fruit  of  this 
drill.  It  ripens  through  familiarity  with  linguistic  es- 
sentials, but  the  gain  is  in  the  prompt  response  of  memory, 
readiness,  accuracy,  insight,  and  alertness  of  mental  action. 
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It  is  of  course  progressive,  carrying  forward  the  mas- 
tery of  the  language  as  an  instrument  of  thought,  culti- 
vating accurate  habits  of  investigation — the  very  attitude 
of  science. 

Then  its  humanizing  influence — the  student  is  all  the 
time  broadening  the  way  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
mental  and  spiritual  life  of  the  people  whose  literature 
he  is  reading.       • 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  our  ideal  in  this  respect  will  be 
best  attained  not  by  racing  through  books  or  lecturing 
on  books  merely,  but  by  the  most  thorough  and  exacting 
treatment  of  limited  areas  of  text. 

Then  there  are  valuable  elements  of  training  in  the 
study  of  science,  different  but  still  valuable.  We  learn 
care  and  accuracy  in  the  observation  of  simple  facts. 
We  see  and  handle  and  learn  to  classify  things,  we  go 
through  processes  in  experiment,  and  that  makes  knowl- 
edge more  definite,  more  accurate  and  more  permanent. 
What  we  have  seen,  we  do  know.  It  is  a  training  of  the 
eye  and  the  hand,  but  of  the  mind  as  well.  We  get 
clearness  of  ideas,  permanence  and  readiness  of  memory 
and  at  times,  great  use  and  culture  of  the  imagination. 
We  pass  from  facts  to  laws  rising  to  higher  and  higher 
ranges    of    generalization. 

The  work  has  also  ethical  value.  Tricks  and  artifices 
have  no  place  in  scientific  experiment.  The  work  must 
be  straight  and  clean  and  true.  We  cannot  juggle  with 
nature. 

If  we  pass  now  from  the  quality  of  discipline  to  the 
quality  of  the  truth  acquired  we  shall  find  the  claims 
of  science  and  literature  equally  justified.  Science  opens 
the  world  to  us  and  we  rise  to  the  apprehension  of  it  in 
proportion  to  our  own  powers  of   expanding    thought. 
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Thought  expands  under  that  stimulus.  The  objects 
we  study  draw  us  on  by  all  degrees  of  interest, — on  every 
hand  the  unknown  and  its  challenge  to  the  instinct  of 
investigation,  objects  curious,  useful,  objects  beauti- 
ful and  wonderful.  In  mathematics  not  only,  but  in 
the  study  of  types  and  laws  and  adaptations  in  nature, 
men  seem  to  swing  out  into  the  inspiring  task  of  tracing 
the  very  thoughts  of  God.  How  time  is  lengthened 
for  us  when  we  begin  to  realize  the  duration  of  geologic 
ages.  How  space  deepens  when  we  observe  a  star  that 
presents  no  parallax  in  all  the  wide  swing  of  our  an- 
nual   motion ! 

It  would  seem  to  fall  in  with  the  ideals  of  such  a  course 
as  ours,  if,  so  far  as  general  education  is  concerned, 
students  were  brought  forward  rapidly  to  the  results 
of  scientific  research,  with  only  enough  of  the  elementary 
manipulation  and  experiment  to  make  these  results  in- 
telligible. Some  of  our  sciences  should  be  represented 
in  the  required  part  of  a  liberal  course,  not  with  ex- 
haustive and  technical  study  of  detail,  but  with  adequate 
introduction  and  then  freedom  to  range  among  the  ed- 
ucating ideas  of  science. 

The  specialist  of  course  must  go  further — for  purposes 
of  research  for  teaching  and  for  the  purposes  of  applica- 
tion to  the  utilities  of  life.  The  glory  of  man  in  one  sense 
is  this  conquest  of  nature,  the  harnessing  of  natural 
forces.  That  is  the  significance  of  the  era  upon  which 
we  seem  to  be  entering.  We  stand  as  yet  only  upon 
its  threshold,  but  even  now  the  achievements  of  modern 
engineering  for  example,  are  such  as  to  fill  us  with  amaze- 
ment. 

But  I  speak  now  for  the  majorities  of  average  men 
and  insist  upon  the  educational  rather  than  the  practical 
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values  of  science.  Fortunately  the  masses  of  men  may 
avail  themselves  of  these  practical  benefits  without 
knowing  much  about  the  sciences,  just  as  we  may  breathe 
the  air  without  knowing  of  its  constituent  gases,  or  be 
nourished  by  our  dinner  without  knowing  anything 
about  Dr.  Wiley's  analysis,  or  anything — scientifically — 
about  the  processes  of  nutrition. 

Far  otherwise  is  it  with  culture,  with  character  and  the 
ideals  of  life.  Every  man  must  get  these  for  himself 
or  go  without  them.  Elevating  thoughts  are  of  no  use 
to  us  until  they  have  passed  into  the  processes  of  our 
own  thinking.  And  this  brings  us  to  consider  the  educa- 
tional value  of  the  contents  of  history  and  literature. 

Here  we  are  confronted  by  the  glorious  realm  of  hu- 
mane interests — the  record  of  human  achievement,  full  of 
inspiration  and  power ;  the  noble  thoughts  of  great  thinkers, 
living  truths  wrought  out  of  human  experience,  and  all 
shaped  into  beautiful  expression  under  the  creative  im- 
agination of  gifted  men — the  humanities  indeed,  the 
inspiration   and   the   nutriment  of  living  souls. 

To  this  inheritance  our  general  courses  should  intro- 
duce students.  We  should  lift  them  toward  the  level 
of  these  thinkers — not  for  selfish  refinement,  but  for  the 
symmetrical  development  of  the  whole  mind  and  nature. 
Refinement  indeed  it  is,  but  -refinement  of  power,  refine- 
ment of  discrimination  in  matters  of  thought  and  judg- 
ment and  taste,  of  faith  and  morals,  of  every  interest 
which   the  student's  larger   life   may   compass. 

We  must  not  mistake  means  for  ends.  The  end  in 
education  is  manhood.  Education  should  liberate,  and 
qualify  for  the  choice  of  worthy  ends  in  life. 

I  like  to  recall  the  ancient  distinction  here, — "shrewd- 
ness" (calliditas),  the  keen  edge  of  expediency;  to  note 
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advantages  under  given  circumstances,  and  that  quali- 
fies a  man  therefore,  to  select  means  to  any  end,  however 
wisely  or  unwisely  that  end  may  have  been  chosen. 
But  '  'wisdom' '  (sapientia)  lifts  a  man  to  larger  outlook 
in  life  ennobling  his  whole  being,  qualifying  him  there- 
fore to  choose  ends  which  may  be  pursued  with  safety 
and    honor. 

What  work  can  a  man  do,  is  a  fair  question  of  course, 
but  a  greater  question  is  what  kind  of  a  man  is  he? 
With  what  intelligence  and  judgment  to  note  and  de- 
cide; with  what  capacities  for  growth  in  the  graces  of 
personal  life;  with  what  spirit  does  he  stand  before  tasks 
that  demand  labor  not  only  but  may  require  tact  and 
patience  and  sacrifice?  How  does  he  stand  in  circum- 
stances which  test  integrity;  and  with  what  capacities 
for  the  exercise  of  righteous  indignation,  or  sympathy 
and  benevolence? 

Success  if  we  measure  it  by  income  is  a  paltry  achieve- 
ment in  comparison  with  this  better  success  measured 
on  the  scale  of  intelligence  and  character. 

We  go  over  the  land  every  ten  years  and  gather  up  the 
story  of  its  growth,  the  increments  of  tillage  and  pro- 
duction; we  count  up  the  men,  the  acres,  the  stocks 
and  sales — items  that  are  important  of  course — and 
yet  we  know  that  this  work  of  the  national  census  is 
superficial,  that  beneath  this  scimmer  in  the  lives  of  our 
citizens  there  lie  cubic  measurements  of  value  which  can 
be  expressed  only  in  terms  of  manly  and  womanly  influ- 
ence and  character — particulars  with  which  the  census 
has  nothing  to  do,  but  which  we  in  the  economies  of  our 
daily  life,  and  most  of  all  in  the  economies  of  our  edu- 
cation, must  not  ignore. 
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The  ideals  of  Lafayette  lie  in  that  direction.  A  small 
college,  a  Christian  college,  aiming  to  hold  fast  those 
traditions  and  those  methods  that  best  promote  true 
manhood. 


THE  MISSION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE. 

PROF.  HUGO  MUNSTKRBERG,  PH.D.,  M.D.,  1,1,. D.,  I.ITT.D. 

It  seems  so  natural  and  so  delightful  to  listen  on  such 
festival  days  of  college  joy  and  of  college  pride  to  the  voices 
of  men  whose  memories  are  intertwined  with  the  noble 
traditions  of  the  celebrating  college.  Those  who  re- 
joiced in  the  happy  days  of  inner  growth  from  the  im- 
maturity of  school  work  to  the  maturity  of  life  work  on 
the  lovely  campus  of  Lafayette  are  the  welcome  speakers, 
indeed,  to-day,  and  their  words,  filled  with  gratitude, 
transform  this  huge  assembly  into  a  mighty  family  circle. 
But  harsh  and  disturbing  seems  in  such  hours  of  inti- 
macy the  word  of  an  outsider  who  never  before  enjoyed 
the  charm  and  the  inspiration  of  this  place.  If  you  are 
yet  generous  enough  to  invite  the  stranger's  intrusion 
into  your  assembly  of  alumni,  yes,  if  you  kindly  welcome 
the  messenger  of  the  Harvard  Faculty,  your  motive, 
seems,  can  be  only  one:  on  such  a  day  of  historic  retro- 
spection Lafayette  College  desires  to  acknowledge  the 
unity  of  the  country's  growth  and  academic  development, 
desires  to  remember,  venerable  to-day  herself,  those  places 
of  learning  which  were  venerable  when  she  began  her 
successful  career,  and  therefore,  looks  back  in  friendly 
fellowship  to  the  oldest  university  of  the  land.  Simple 
arithmetic  leads  us  quickly  back  to  those  ancient  days. 
It  was  75  years  ago  that  Lafayette  College  was  born; 
if  we  double  the  figure,  exactly  150  years  ago,  in  1757, 
the  gallant  Frenchman  was  born  for  whom  this  college 
was  named;  and  if  we  double  that  figure,  exactly  300 
years  ago,  in  1607,  was  born  the  pious  Englishman  who 
founded  the  first  American  college,  John  Harvard.     What 
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a  glorious  national  development  in  the  lifetime  of  a  few 
generations!  John  Harvard's  foundation  is  flourishing 
to-day  in  the  midst  of  hundreds  of  other  colleges,  of  which 
even  the  least  stands  higher  than  the  Harvard  of  the 
old  days.  And  Harvard  College  never  looked  with  mis- 
givings on  the  wonderful  growth  of  her  young  rivals; 
on  the  contrary,  Harvard  knew  that  her  own  steady 
progress  resulted  first  of  all  from  the  spreading  of  the 
collegiate  spirit  over  the  country;  every  college  which 
devotes  itself  with  earnestness  to  the  high  task  helps 
every  other  college,  and  if  a  younger  institution  can  prove 
that  through  three-quarters  of  a  century  it  has  lived  up 
to  the  noblest  ambitions  and  to  the  most  idealistic  hopes, 
then  it  is  a  matter  for  sincere  rejoicing  to  the  older  colleges, 
and  for  none  more  than  to  the  oldest.  To  be  allowed  to 
bring  to  you  to-day  the  message  of  such  Harvard  senti- 
ments and  the  sincere  congratulations  of  America's 
largest  university,  is  the  privilege  which  makes  me  most 
grateful. 

But  I  feel  that  your  choice  of  a  speaker  must  have  been 
influenced  by  still  another  motive.  To  bring  on  such 
collegiate  occasion  the  greetings  of  another  college,  you 
would  have  hardly  selected  a  man  who,  as  you  knew, 
never  went  through  an  American  college  at  all.  You 
ask  a  foreigner,  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  he  was 
meant  to  come  to-day  as  such  a  messenger  from  the  non- 
American  world.  On  your  celebration  day,  which  is 
in  any  case  a  day  of  pride  for  all  American  colleges,  you 
desire  not  to  miss  in  the  chorus  a  voice  of  appreciation 
from  those  lands  which  never  knew  and  do  not  know  to- 
day a  counterpart  of  the  American  college  in  their  own 
educational  systems.  "To  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
us"  is  always  a  most  natural  desire,  natural  when  we  are 
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dissatisfied  and  want  the  criticism  of  the  outsider  in  the 
service  of  reform,  but  still  more  natural  when,  as  to-day, 
the  work  has  been  tested  and  has  been  found  successful 
beyond  hope.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  I  may 
enter  best  into  the  spirit  of  this  hour  if  I  emphasize  less  that 
I  am  a  teacher  in  another  American  college,  and  empha- 
size more  that  I  was  a  student  of  no  college  whatever; 
in  short,  that  I  come  to  you  as  a  German  with  an  educa- 
tion "made  in  Germany,"  and  thus  with  an  inborn  tend- 
ency to  look  on  every  new  life  experience  from  the  German 
standpoint  and  with  German  prejudices. 

And  yet  I  come  to  sing  a  song  of  praise  for  the  American 
college.  I  believe  in  its  mission,  and,  in  spite  of  the  pres- 
sure from  the  high  schools  below  and  from  the  profes- 
sional schools  above,  I  believe  in  its  essentially  unchanged 
future.  I  see  in  the  college  the  most  characteristic  ex- 
pression of  the  American  genius,  the  most  important 
condition  for  the  healthy  development  of  the  national 
life.  I  can  calmly  use  such  high-pitched  phrases,  as  I 
am  weaponed  against  the  suspicion  that  my  enthusi- 
asm may  be  invented  for  this  special  occasion.  I  have 
sufficient  witnesses  in  print  to  prove  that  this  is  not  flat- 
tery made  up  for  my  commencement  part.  No,  when- 
ever I  have  spoken  to  my  German  countrymen,  for  in- 
stance, in  my  book  on  the  Americans,  written  entirely 
for  German  consumption,  I  have  said  in  definite  words: 
"The  college  is  the  soul  of  the  American  nation." 

Of  course,  I  am  not  blind  to  the  wonderful  achieve- 
ments in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  educational  system, 
from  the  kindergarten  of  the  city  suburb  to  the  profes- 
sional institution  of  the  large  university.  The  energy 
with  which  the  American  primary  school  shapes  the  little 
descendants  of  a  score  of  races  into  the  uniform  product 
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of  the  future  American  citizen,  is  admirable  and  mar- 
velous. *  And  the  progress  which  in  the  last  two  decades 
scientific  research  and  productive  scholarship  have  made 
in  the  highest  graduate  schools  of  the  New  World,  justly 
surprises  the  Old  World.  Yet  the  most  beautiful  feature 
remains,  after  all,  the  quiet  intellectual  and  moral  work 
done  in  the  college  halls  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
It  was  my  growing  acquaintance  with  the  college  life 
that  gave  me  ever  new  inspiration  to  tell  my  country- 
men the  story  of  American  idealism.  You  know  the 
traditional  European  prejudice  did  not  admit  that  ideal- 
ism could  be  at  home  here.  America  seemed  the  land 
of  commerce  and  industry,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  gold; 
the  wild  chase  for  outer  gain  seemed  the  whole  meaning 
of  American  effort.  No  wonder  that  every  educated 
European  who  comes  with  open  eyes  and  has  a  chance 
to  see  not  only  the  outer  but  the  inner  life,  feels  still  to- 
day like  a  belated  Columbus,  who  has  yet  to  discover  the 
true  America,  the  land  of  ideal  desires  and  ideal  energies. 
And  certainly,  of  all  idealistic  emotions  of  this  people, 
there  is  none  deeper,  none  purer,  none  more  blessed,  than 
the  demand  for  instruction,  for  learning,  for  self-perfec- 
tion, with  its  climax  in  the  desire  for  collegiate  education. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood,  as  seeing  no  fault  in 
the  American  system  of  instruction.  There  are  not  a  few 
wrong  tones  in  the  symphony,  wrong  tones  which  hurt 
the  ear  of  the  newcomer,  discords  to  which  he  will  never 
become  insensible.  But  those  fundamental  errors  belong 
rather  to  the  school  than  to  the  college.  It  is  enough  to 
point  to  the  most  devastating  one:  the  lack  of  mental 
discipline  at  the  very  beginning  of  intellectual  growth. 
The  school  methods  appeal  to  the  natural  desires,  and  do 
not  train  in  overcoming  desire;  they  plead  instead   of 
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command,  they  teach  one  to  follow  the  path  of  least 
resistance  instead  of  teaching  to  obey.  The  result  is  a 
flabby  inefficiency,  a  loose  vagueness  and  inaccuracy, 
an  acquaintance  with  a  hundred  things  and  a  mastery 
of  none.  Public  life  has  to  suffer  for  it :  a  community 
which  did  not  get  a  rigid  mental  dscipline  through  home 
and  school  influence  must  always  remain  the  plaything 
of  the  lower  instincts.  Such  a  community  will  continue 
to  follow  without  check  its  untrained  impulse;  it  will 
prefer  the  yellow,  big-headline  paper  to  the  serious  news- 
paper which  appeals  to  sober  thought;  it  will  prefer  on 
the  stage  of  the  theatre  and  on  the  stage  of  life  the  vul- 
gar vaudeville  and  the  cheap  melodrama  to  the  refined 
and  the  noble  play;  it  will  be  impressed  by  every  glaring 
outer  success  and  by  showy  size,  by  quantity  instead  of 
quality  and  value;  it  will  be  swept  by  every  passion  of 
the  crowd,  applauding  mediocrities,  enthusiastic  for  every 
one  who  poses  for  the  uncritical,  and  a  quick  victim  of 
every  short-sighted  fancy.  And  yet  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  it  is  just  a  political  democracy  which  ought 
to  be  protected  against  such  an  inner  foe?  And  no  one 
has  to  suffer  more  from  these  sins  of  the  school  than  the 
college.  How  much  more  the  American  college  might 
have  been  able  to  produce  if  it  could  have  received  into 
its  Freshman  class  young  disciplined  minds,  trained  in  ac- 
curate and  careful  learning,  and  in  the  restraint  of  primi- 
tive impulse.  The  college  would  not  have  been  burdened 
by  wasting  much  of  its  costly  time  in  repeating  the  ele- 
ments of  learning  and  patching  up  the  slang-disfigured 
English  language.  It  would  not  have  been  vexed  by  the 
hysterical  excitement  which  so  often  turns  the  recreating 
pleasure   of   sport   into   a   ruinous  passion. 

But  I  would  rather  contemplate,  and  must  admire  the 
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more,  what,  in  spite  of  all  these  hindrances,  the  American 
college  has  made  and  makes  to-day  and  will  make  in  the 
future  out  of  the  entering  Freshman  in  the  few  years 
until  he  receives  his  bachelor  diploma.  He  came  as  a 
boy  and  goes  out  as  a  man.  He  came  from  a  school 
where  ready-made  knowledge  was  imparted  to  a  passive 
immature  mind,  and,  when  he  leaves,  he  goes  out  into 
the  world  for  practical  work  or  professional  schooling 
with  that  senior  maturity  which  relies  on  independent 
judgment.  Secluded  from  the  rough  battle  of  the  outer 
world,  he  can  pass  four  years  of  inner  growth  and  self- 
development,  of  learning  and  comradeship  under  the  in- 
fluence of  scholars  who  devote  their  lives  with  ever  young 
enthusiasm  to  all  that  is  true  and  good  and  beautiful. 
He  does  not  seek  there,  and  ought  not  to  seek  there,  the 
specialized  research  work  which  belongs  to  the  graduate 
school.  Certainly  investigation,  which  focuses  the  ener- 
gies of  a  whole  man  on  a  circumscribed  field,  is  the  highest 
aim  of  scientific  study;  but  it  fits  a  professional  specialist 
only,  who  has  completed  his  broad  course  of  general  cul- 
ture. This  broad  culture  alone  is  the  abounding  gift 
of  the  college,  secured  by  those  methods  which  cannot 
be  those  of  the  school-teacher  nor  of  the  researcher. 
Neither  the  time  before  the  college,  nor  that  after  the 
college  years,  can  open  the  heart  and  widen  the  mind, 
can  inspire  enthusiasm  and  deepen  the  personality  like 
college  days  passed  in  living  contact  with  true  college 
teachers — and  no  one  is  a  true  college  teacher  who  does 
not  make  even  the  most  abstract  science  a  living  and  re- 
freshing source  of  culture  and  humanity;  yes,  no  one 
who  does  not  seek  to  follow  the  inspiring  leadership  of 
Professor  Francis  Andrew  March. 

It  is  this  breadth  of  culture  gained  in  work  and  in  play, 
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in  the  class-room  and  in  the  club,  in  the  laboratory  and 
in  the  chapel,  which  gives  unity  and  community  to  all 
who  have  had  the  good  fortune  of  collegiate  education. 
Whether  their  way  leads  on  to  law  or  medicine,  to  banking 
or  railroading,  to  teaching  or  preaching,  to  politics  or 
commerce,  makes  no  essential  difference;  essential  re- 
mains only  that  which  is  common  to  all  of  them.  The 
professional  work  seems,  then,  only  like  a  garment  which 
can  be  laid  off ;  the  collegiate  work  belongs  to  the  person- 
ality itself.  It  is  this  phalanx  of  the  collegiate  alumni 
which  has  to  represent  the  educated  public  opinion, 
imparting  to  the  nation  the  thoughtfulness  and  earn- 
estness without  which  the  trivial  instincts  of  the  crowd 
would  be  unchecked.  When  the  masses,  misled  by  the 
coddling  education  of  early  youth  into  a  happy-go-lucky 
spirit,  rush  into  the  path  of  the  cheap  and  vulgar,  it  is 
the  collegiate  community  which  has  to  prove  its  belief 
in  lasting  values.  When  the  masses  act  in  the  laissez- 
faire  temper,  which  begins  with  the  lack  of  discipline 
in  the  schools  and  ends  with  the  indulgence  of  public 
graft  and  corruption,  it  is  the  collegiate  community 
which  must  show  its  training  in  the  spirit  of  civic  duty 
and   lofty   ideals. 

You  all  know  that  there  is  one  way  of  praise  which  is  more 
eloquent  and  significant  than  any  words  of  enthusiasm, 
and  it  is  the  effort  of  imitation.  The  value  which  belongs, 
in  my  opinion,  to  this  unity  of  collegiate  culture  and  to 
this  national  community  of  the  best  educated  men,  in- 
dependent of  their  various  activities  in  later  life,  can 
easily  be  measured  by  this  strongest  test.  With  sincere 
devotion  I  have  upheld  the,  at  first  sight,  revolutionary 
proposal  that  Germany  should  imitate  the  American 
example  and  found  colleges  on  German  ground.     What 
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is  the  situation  over  there  at  present?  Every  one  knows 
that  the  German  universities  are  not  surpassed  by  any 
scholarly  institutions  the  world  over.  It  is  not  by  chance 
that  for  nearly  a  century  a  steadily  growing  stream  of  young 
American  scholars  has  poured  through  Gottingen  and 
Heidelberg  and  Giessen  and,  later,  through  Leipzig  and 
Munich  and  Berlin.  And  those  young  scholars  brought 
back  with  their  German  Ph.D.  the  spirit  of  sacred  devo- 
tion to  the  true  advancement  of  knowledge  and  to  produc- 
tive research :  that  spirit  which  founded  in  the  last  three 
decades  the  famous  graduate  schools  of  Johns  Hopkins 
and  Harvard,  of  Columbia  and  Yale,  of  Princeton  and 
Chicago,  and  which  spread  thence  to  all  the  graduate 
departments  of  the  large  universities.  But  these  model 
universities  of  Germany  are  not  and  were  never  intended 
to  be  colleges  in  the  American  sense,  and  whoever,  misled 
by  the  loose  application  of  the  word  university  in  this 
country,  carelessly  plays  with  the  comparison  needs  only 
to  be  reminded  that  the  strong  intellectual  life  of  Germany 
is  satisfied  with  twenty  academic  institutions,  while  the 
United  States  has  nearly  six  hundred.  The  Kingdom 
of  Saxony  has  only  one — the  University  of  Leipzig — while 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  alone  has  four.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  institutions  are  in  question  which  are 
not  to  be  compared.  The  German  university  is  a  system 
of  professional  schools,  conducted  by  the  State  for  the 
intellectual  training  of  the  future  physicians  and  lawyers, 
ministers,  teachers  and  scholars.  They  have  been  just 
that  for  nearly  six  hundred  years.  Their  unity  lies  in 
their  method:  the  teachers  are  productive  scholars  who 
impart  to  their  students  not  information,  but  the  critical 
attitude  and  scholarly  independence  of  judgment.  But 
this  method  presupposes  intellectual  maturity  and  expan- 
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sive  knowledge.  The  entrance  conditions  presuppose,  there- 
fore, an  amount  of  information  which  about  equals  that 
which  the  average  Junior  of  the  better  American  college  is 
expected  to  acquire.  This  goal  is  reached  two  years  earlier 
than  in  America  through  the  stricter  mental  discipline 
in  the  schools,  and  it  is  reached  entirely  by  school  methods. 

All  this  has  necessary  consequences.  There  is  no 
middle  ground  between  the  school  and  the  professional 
or  graduate  university  department.  The  boy,  who 
at  nineteen  leaves  the  gymnasium  in  his  native  town 
with  all  its  school  discipline,  enters  the  freedom  of  the 
university  only  to  study  law  or  medicine,  science  or  divin- 
ity. The  freedom  of  academic  life  comes  thus  exclusively  to 
those  who  enter  the  so-called  professional  careers.  Those, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  want  to  go  over  into  practical 
life,  perhaps  into  industry  or  commerce,  have  no  oppor- 
tunity for  contact  with  the  university.  They  are  con- 
fined to  the  limitations  of  the  school-room,  and,  as  they 
do  not  aim  at  the  entrance  examination  to  the  university, 
they  are  inclined  to  prefer  from  the  first  schools  with  a 
simpler  curriculum. 

If  we  consider  that  this  has  been  the  situation  for 
centuries,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  result  must  be  a 
public  situation  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  United 
States.  Here  in  America  it  was,  of  course,  also  from  the 
first  necessary  to  have  schools  for  ministers  and  lawyers 
and  so  forth,  but  they  were  considered  as  private  affairs, 
and  every  one  had  a  right  to  enter  practically  without 
any  previous  education.  Public  opinion  was  thus  im- 
bued with  the  correct  idea  that  these  professional  studies 
did  not  in  themselves  guarantee  a  high  level  of  culture. 
The  real  culture,  on  the  other  hand,  the  making  of  a  gentle- 
man, was  left  to  the  college,  which  was  taken  over  from 
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England.  The  collegiate  alumnus  is  thus  the  cultural 
leader.  He  may  be  later  a  preacher  or  a  banker,  a  physi- 
cian or  a  railroad  man.  Of  course,  the  entrance  condition 
to  the  professions  was  slowly  raised.  The  highest  pro- 
fessional schools  to-day  demand  the  bachelor  degree  at 
their  threshold.  Yet  the  old  historical  conviction  has 
remained :  not  the  professional,  but  the  collegiate  study 
gives  to  a  man  the  stamp  of  the  highest  education.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  in  a  country  which  had  to  bend  all 
its  massive  energies  toward  the  opening  of  the  gigantic 
land,  toward  the  building  up  of  its  democratic  common- 
wealth, and  which  had  thus  for  a  long  while  little  leisure 
for  science  and  art,  for  scholarship  and  literature.  How 
could  it  be  that  the  business  men  and  the  men  of  affairs 
would  be  ranked  there  behind  the  professional  specialist? 
In  Germany  the  opposite  development  has  led  histor- 
ically to  the  opposite  valuation.  The  professional  men, 
who  alone  through  centuries  had  the  privilege  of  widen- 
ing their  minds  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  university,  had 
to  stand  therefore  in  public  opinion  high  above  the  men 
of  practical  interests  who  had  nothing  but  a  school  di- 
ploma. To  go  into  business  or  industry  and  practical 
affairs  thus  meant  a  second-class  occupation,  with  which 
those  had  to  be  satisfied  whose  brain  or  whose  pocket-book 
did  not  allow  those  years  of  university  study.  Every 
social  premium  and  every  social  ambition  became  at- 
tached to  these  learned  professions,  in  common  only 
with  the  position  of  the  nobleman  and  the  army  officer, 
who  for  historic  reasons  of  another  sphere  seemed  equally 
exalted  beyond  the  masses  of  those  pitied  money-makers. 
And  this  traditional  prejudice  was  in  good  harmony  with 
the  Germany  of  the  day  before  yesterday,  when  the  pop- 
ulation was  poor  and  their  leaders  were  poets  and  thinkers. 
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But  the  times  have  changed.  Just  as  America  has 
added  to  its  material  culture  a  rapidly  growing  ambition 
to  rival  the  Old  World  in  the  production  of  science  and 
art,  so  Germany  has  added  commercial  and  industrial 
ambition  to  its  spiritual  aims.  Germany  has  grown 
prosperous,  a  mighty  rival  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
There  may  be  not  a  few  who  complain  of  this  rapid  Ameri- 
canization of  the  world,  but  they  cannot  change  the  fact 
that  the  Germany  of  William  II  is  no  longer  the  Germany 
of  Schiller  and  Kant.  With  political  unity,  with  the 
inheritance  of  Bismarck's  constructive  work,  with  the 
triumphs  of  Germany's  technique  and  industry,  a  thorough 
change  in  the  social  estimate  has  set  in.  The  practical 
walks  of  life  are  more  honored  day  by  day;  the  sons  of 
the  best  families  press  on  more  and  more  into  the  economic 
life,  and  thus  it  becomes  daily  more  incongruous  that  the 
inspiring  influence  of  academic  life  should  be  withheld 
from  all  those  who  do  not  seek  a  professional  career. 
To  attend  the  present  universities  and  technical  schools 
with  their  specializing  professional  work  would  be,  in- 
deed, inappropriate  for  them.  That  which  is  needed 
for  the  Germany  of  to-day,  and  still  more  for  the  Germany 
of  to-morrow,  is  an  academic  institute  of  a  new  type — 
a  university  where  the  full  freedom  of  academic  life  can 
be  joined  to  studies  of  purely  cultural  character,  where 
young  men  may  enter  two  years  before  they  have  reached 
the  present  goal  of  the  professional  university,  and  where 
a  three  or  four  years'  course  would  prepare  them  for  the 
duties  of  life  without  any  thought  of  their  later  occupation ; 
in  short,  what  is  needed  to-day  is,  in  its  essentials,  an 
American  college. 

Of  course,  there  would  be  hardly  any  chance  for  new 
experiments  in  the  famous  old  universities.     They  are 
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certainly  rejuvenating  themselves  steadily  by  adding 
new  departments  and  introducing  new  methods,  by  ad- 
mitting women  as  regular  students,  and  so  forth,  but 
the  development  must  remain  an  internal  one  without 
an  external  change  of  the  classical  form  and  of  the  frame- 
work of  the  four  professional  faculties.  The  whole  State 
organization  is  too  closely  bound  up  with  the  system 
of  the  university  and  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  too  much 
attached  to  its  time-honored  features  to  allow  any  tamp- 
ering in  the  interest  of  the  unprofessional  disciplines. 
A  new  foundation  would  thus  be  the  better  opportunity 
and,  if  possible,  a  foundation  in  one  of  the  smallest  fed- 
eral states  in  which  no  other  university  exists  and  in 
which,  therefore,  no  traditions  are  to  be  broken  and  no 
academic  inequalities  to  be  feared.  Good  luck  seemed 
to  open  such  opportunity.  The  little  state  of  Hamburg, 
which  is  practically  the  large  old  Hansa  city  and  its 
surroundings,  has  no  university.  It  is  the  greatest 
commercial  place  of  the  country,  and  the  vivid  pulsa- 
tion of  its  economic  life  seems  to  have  excluded  for  cen- 
turies the  idea  of  a  real  university.  But  in  recent  years 
a  sentiment  has  grown  among  her  leading  citizens  that 
Hamburg  ought  to  become  not  only  the  centre  of  sea- 
faring, but  a  centre  of  intellectual  influence  as  well. 
Large  donations  from  rich  Hamburgians  were  in  sight, 
and  the  State  government  seemed  inclined  to  yield  to  the 
public  demand.  In  this  situation  the  President  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  who  was  the  soul  of  the  whole  movement, 
invited  me  in  the  name  of  friends  to  make  suggestions 
for  the  new  university  and  to  elaborate  a  plan.  I  did  so, 
and  the  gentlemen  over  there  published  my  voluminous 
memorandum  as  a  pamphlet  last  year.  It  has  been  dis- 
cussed beyond  expectation.     It  has  been  heartily  wel- 
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corned  by  many  and  has  been  sharply  attacked  by  not 
a  few  who  wish  the  new  university  in  Hamburg  to  follow 
exactly  in  the  path  of  the  old  ones.  Wealthy  citizens 
have  given  millions  during  the  last  year  and  there  is  now 
no  doubt  that  Hamburg  will  have  a  university  in  a  not 
far   distant   time. 

Whether  that  new  institution  of  the  future  will  realize 
some  of  these  suggestions,  no  one  can  say  to-day.  But 
if  I  had  to  bring  the  plans  which  I  sketched  for  it  into  a 
a  short  form,  I  should  say:  my  scheme  proposed  to  erect 
a  German  university  with  the  substructure  of  an  American 
college.  My  model  was  naturally  Harvard,  not  only  be- 
cause I  knew  her  best,  but  because  Harvard  is  the  only 
American  university  which  has,  besides  its  college,  a 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Science,  a  Law  School, 
a  Medical  School,  and  a  Divinity  School,  and  which  de- 
mands for  all  four  of  these  professional  faculties  a  bach- 
elor degree  as  entrance  condition.  The  idea  was  that 
in  Hamburg,  just  as  in  Harvard,  the  youth  ought  to  get 
in  common  in  years  of  academic  freedom  the  inspiration 
of  cultural  work  in  history  and  economics,  in  literature 
and  philosophy,  in  art  and  natural  science,  before  their 
ways  are  divided  to  go  either  to  the  professional  schools 
of  the  typical  German  university  or  to  the  practical  enter- 
prises which  commerce  or  industry  or  agriculture  or  poli- 
tics may  offer.  While  many  new  technical  schools  have 
sprung  up  with  the  new  requirements  of  our  practical 
age,  Germany  has  not  founded  a  university  anew  for  a 
whole  generation.  The  spirit  of  the  Germany  of  to-day 
has  not  yet  found  its  real  characteristic  expression. 
If  Hamburg  really  has  the  courage  to  add  to  the  old 
German  plan  an  American  college,  then  its  university 
will  be  significant  for  the  German  Empire  of  to-day  just 
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as  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Berlin  a  hundred 
years  ago  was  an  expression  of  the  new  moral  energies 
of  the  ascending  Prussia. 

But  those  ideas  have  found  too  much  root  in  the  senti- 
ments of  the  German  nation  to  be  lost  even  if  in  Hamburg, 
as  it  well  may  be,  the  old  traditions  shall  once  more  pre- 
vail. It  was,  indeed,  only  in  connection  with  the  Ham- 
burg project  that  I  wanted  to  see  an  American  college 
in  the  Harvard  way  in  immediate  contact  with  the  upper 
parts  of  the  university.  But  I  used  from  the  first  many 
an  opportunity  to  urge  that,  just  as  in  America,  the  college 
itself  be  added  to  the  national  system  as  a  free  and  in- 
dependent institution.  Hamburg  would  need  a  real 
Harvard,  but  I  know  many  a  lovely  town  in  my  Father- 
land where  an  Amherst  or  a  Lafayette  would  be  a  blessing 
for  the  true  progress  of  the  nation,  and  I  never  forget 
to  add  with  enthusiastic  heart  that  a  Bryn  Mawr  and 
a  Wellesley  and  a  Vassar  must  follow.  I  know  the  time 
for  all  that  will  come,  and  if  not  to-morrow,  the  day  after 
to-morrow  will  bring  it  surely.  And  from  Germany  it 
will  spread  all  over  the  European  continent. 

That  will  be  at  last  a  gift  of  the  New  World  to  the  Old, 
which  will  return  the  stimulation  and  impulse  that  the 
United  States  received  from  Germany.  The  German 
influence  gave  to  America  the  method  of  research,  the 
Ph.D.  work,  the  Graduate  School.  America  will  now 
give  to  Germany  in  return  the  college  with  its  broadening 
influence  and  with  its  democratic  spirit,  which  imparts 
culture  to  all  alike,  within  and  without  the  scholarly 
professions.  We  hear  so  much,  and  sometimes  perhaps 
too  much,  of  the  exchange  of  professors  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany.  Such  exchange  of  persons  may  be 
well.     It  has  gone  on,  after  all,  for  decades,  as  German 
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scholars  have  come  to  this  country  in  a  steady  flow  and 
American  scholars  have  always  visited  German  universi- 
ties. But  more  important  than  the  exchange  of  men  is 
the  exchange  of  institutions.  The  German  Graduate 
School,  once  imported  here,  has  had  an  influence  which 
can  be  felt  in  every  corner  of  the  intellectual  life  of  America. 
And  thus,  I  trust,  that  the  American  college,  once  im- 
ported to  Europe,  will  never  cease  in  its  beneficial  in- 
fluence for  the  culture  of  the  non-professional  men  and 
wqmen.  111  this  sense  I  feel  that  I  can  add  in  my  con- 
gratulations, iSroug^t  to  one  of  the  most  successful  col- 
leges of  the  country,  a  new  dignity  to  the  many  claims 
of  the  'Am^-rican^college.  Each  true  college  has  been, 
and  will;be4u  the  future,  not  only  the  stimulating  bene- 
factor  of  its  stiiaents,*  not  only  the  helpful  comrade  of 
the  other  colleges  of  the  land,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
an  inspiring  guide  for  the  collegeless  countries  of  Europe. 
May  Lafayette  flourish  and  grow  in  that  threefold  re- 
nown through  the  last  quarter  of  its  first  century  and 
for    many    generations    of    happy   students    thereafter! 
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